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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 

responsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 

= — his goods are really worth the price asked 
r m. 


Rates for AdvertisenMitte. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
‘will be made as follows: 

On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
Ps cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 

per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per cent; 9 insertions, 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 3334 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) rtion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent;"6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, 30 per cent; 12 insertions, CE al 
cent. A. I. Ri ‘ 


r cent; 6 
per cent; 
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BARNES’ 

Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete outfits for 
Actual work-shop business. Lathes 
for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, 
Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners, etc., etc. Machines on 
trial if desired. Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price List Free. 

W.F.& JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Win. Co., Illinois. 

No. 2009 Main St. litfd 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 








Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No. 3, $3.00. 
Full outfit included— 

t hr aehel eae 

m mail pos : 
Without ink and pads, \, 
50c less. 


Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, or anything 
else that you may sen 
out by mail or express 
and you willsave Fhe No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a worla of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, Dentists, &c.,&c. Send for 
Circular L. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 25c per lb. cash, or 27c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 30c per Ib. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 

P. S.—Unless you put your name on the box, and 
tell how much you have sent, I can not hold myself 
re Bic ore for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing tc send wax by Express. A. L. Roor. 


END FOR ILLUSTRATED 
, CIRCULAR OF 
@) CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY 
#4) BEE-HIVES, SMOKERS, 
4 COMB FOUNDATION, 
4, QUEENS, BOOKS, ETC., ETC. 
V2.8. C. & J. P. WATTS, 
Bt LUMBER CITY, 
ES CLEARFIELD CO., PA. 
31d. 
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The Oldest Bee Paper in America— Established in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Published WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 

The first and third numbers of each month, $1.00 a year. 
The first number of each month, 50 cents a year. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Spaptiotor, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Comb Foundation MachineS 


$10.00 TO $50.00. 


OF FOUNDATION ‘FREE, OR_ WITH 
ONE - POUND SECTION BOX BY 
MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements and ie mailed on ap- 
plication. A. I. R , Medina, Ohio. 


Tae A BC oF Bee CULTURE. 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to any 

stoffice singly), with which it may be clubbed. 

ne copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90; three copies, $2.75 ; 
| five copies, $4.00 ; ten copies, $7.50. 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three ee 50; five cop- 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the may be deducted, which wil! 
be 12c on the book in paper, and lic each, on the 


book in cloth. : 
Cook’s Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 
Ov 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 
With The American Bee Journal 
* The Bee-K 
The Bee-Keepe 
California Apiculturist 
The American Bee-Keeper 
The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 
All of the above Journals 


American culturist ($1 50) 
British Bee Journal (1 00) 
Prairie Farmer 

Rural New Yorker 





SAMPLES 
OUR 














with 
. 
wd a eepnpecorar 37) 
“ Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (100) 1 75 
“ U.8. Official Postal Guide (1 50) 2 % 
‘* Sunday School Times, weekly, (2 00) 


eeeeeenee 





[Above rates include all postage.) 
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Contents of this Number. 
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Reports Encouraging. . 
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Editorials 

Forgettery 

Heads of Grain. . 

Honey Column 

Humbugs and Swindles 
KindWords from Customers— 


INDEX OF HEADS OF GRAIN, NOTES AND QUERIES, 
AND OTHER SHORT ARTICLES. 
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Childs’ Seeret. 7 

Clardy’s Re rt ua 

Climate, E: pees on Bees ...453 
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60 
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ueens Injured in Transit. .43 
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ueens, Old v. Young.......4/ 
ueens Changing Color..... 41 
een, Laying in 4 Days... .450 
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Scholl’s nae ae 
Sections, 344 Ib 
Sex, Deciding 
Corn, Sweet Smokers. Bingham.......... 455 
Cyprians. . 5 Smoker Wood Af 
Daisies,W hite 451 | Springs, Smoker.... 
Starters. Placing... 
Straw Hives Ahead. . 
Sumac.. 454 
Sunflowers...............- 438, 444 
Swallows and Bees .... 460 
Swarming. Incessant........ 44 
Sw., New, Send’ g out a Sw.. 
E xtracting, Frequent adie. ‘arpus. ; 
Feeders 434 ease 
Fertilization, A Second A 
Frames, Strong, Glued. 
Grease and Bees. . 
Hive, The Golden. 
Hives. Dissimilar. 
Holy-Lands........... 
Honey-board, Fow]ls’ 
Honey-dew 
Honey, Ripening in Hive.. 
Honey, Comb, v. Extracted .456 
Honey, New Candied . 448, 454 
Honey for Canning Fruit... 
Honey, Peppe' 460 
Honey in a Poor Season. .... 459 
Horsemint 
Intreducing 


Drone-traps. 

Drones from W’kr B 

Drones, Lemon-hea cd. 
Drones, COMED: dacsdavbased 439 


Tyler’s Report... 
Uncapping-tools.. 

Veil, Patched 

Ventilation, Lower. 4160 
Ventilation, fub-earth...... 
hg — 456 


x Iv 
Ww cather, Wet. 
Wheat Stubble. 
Whitewash for Bees 
Wiltse’s Letter 
Workers, Fertile.... 
Yields, Large 


GLEANINGS FOR AUGUST. 


Bees on Prous moma 
Bees, Watering . 
Rorage 


£ ‘ 

Right Swarms from One.. 
Faw Boys 
Four- peanold ain pe pe 

‘our kee sters.. 
Foxes, Lit tle ce 
Hive, An Observatory 
Hives, O; — Early 
Honey Pai 
lowa’s Temp. ¥ 


Swarming, Automatic 
Swarming-box, To Use. 7 
Texas, Another Score for....7 
Trowel Honey~- -knife. 72 
victoria” 8 Bees. 


ax 
65 | Weighing Bees 
Working with 1 Bees in Rain. oT 


ATOMIZERS! 


We have just received some most beautiful atom- 
izers, to be worked with a rubber ball, and that give 
a continual spray. While they are greatly superior 
to any thing we have had heretofore, the price is 
only $1.00, and they can be sent by mail fcr 10c more. 
The whole is packed in a beautiful box, and instruc- 
tions and extra valve are included. 

A. I. ROOT," Medina, Ohio. 


Letter from a 7- year-old... 
Lulu’s First Swarm...... 














FRUIT EVAPORATOR. 


To be used upon a common cook-stove. Capacity, 
three to five bushels perday. Price complete, $10.00. 
In the flat, partly put together, $6.00. A few agents 
wanted for the sale of ae MARTIN: For partic- 


i address JOH 
82d ‘Hectford, Wash. Co., N. Y. 


WARRANTED ITALIAN QUEENS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Warranted Italian queens, bred from choice im- 

rted mothers, cach $1.00; % doz., $5.00; dozen, 

.00; Holy-Land and Cyprian queens, mated with 
Italian drones, at the same price. Tested queens, 
$2 Orders filled promptly, and safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Send for circular. Caas. D. DUVALL, 
70d Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


arly Ttalian & Cyprial Oueeus. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity. my stock of bees can 
pon be excelled in the United States. I make a 

ialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 

‘Try it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my new Circular, containing directions for 
introducing queens, remarks on the new races of 
7 &e. ddress 

DR. J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, a. 


~ Fruit Evaporator. 


The Teasdale steam fruit-evaporator is now offered 
for sale. It can be used onacemmon cook stove, 





and will evaporate or dry anything that can be pre- 
served by drying, in the very best condition. It 
dries by steam, but does not steam the fruit; it is 
impossible to explode it, or to burn the fruit. Send 
for price list to 

A. A. FRADENBURG, General agent, 
7-9 Port Washington, Ohio. 
FE -EADQUARTERS for the GOLDEN ITALIANS 

and the ORIGINAL ALBINO BEES and 
QUEENS. Send for a es 

J.M.C. TAYLOR, 

3tfd Lewistown, Frederick Co., Md. 

Cut by machinery; are much cheaper and eatter 
than hand-cut, and Bo nipowsf straight; 1,000 to 5,000, 
25e; 6,000 to 10,000, 2 ; over 10 .000, 20¢; “6c per 1,000 
extra by mail. Saimples for 3c stam = 

Vv. C. GILLETTE, 
LeRoy, Genesee Co., N. Y 
The above may be ordered from here when more canine 


“| RLM BEES ano QUEENS 


Full colonies, 2, 3, and 4 frame nuclei. Tested 
Queens, in May, $#.00; in June, $2.50; July, August, 
and September, $2.00. Untested We eens, in June 
and July, $1.00; Aug., 9c: Sept., 75c. All queens 
will be reared from imported and home-bred queens. 
Please send for listto GEO. W. BAKER, 

3-9 Lewisville, Henry Co., Ind. 


Tre 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. In order to dispose 
of them, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 
postage ginning Jan., 1882. Will guarantee 
safe arrival of every say i 

I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


$1.00 Queens. 


Names —— in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 2c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 
Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 

put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use-an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. ‘tf 

















*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. jttd 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. itfd 
*Wm. Ballantine. Sago, Musk. Co., O. jtfd 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., 0. 3-2 
*J. H. Reed, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. 4-9 
*E. B. Plunket, Atlanta, Fulton Co., Ga. 4-9 


*S. C. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 7tfd 
*Jas. A. Nelson, box 83, Wyandott, Wy. Co., Kan.5-5 
*J. W. Keeran, Bloomington, McLean Co., Jil. 5-9 
*S. W. Salisbury, Kansas City, Jackson Co.. Mo.5-10 
*C. G. Dickinson, Sou. Oxford, Chen. Co.,N. Y. 6-12 
Cc. R. Mitchell, Hawkinsville, Pulaski Co., Ga. 9tfd 
Edward Williams, Fish Hook. Pike Co., Ill. 6-9 
*W.C. Humphrey, Redfield, Dallas Co. Iowa. 6-9 
E. B. Vincent, Sunman, Ripley Co , Ind. 8-10 





Bees by the Pound. | 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
bees by the pound, and at the prices given in our 
circular. 

S. C. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. itfd 

J.J. Kiser, Des Moines, E. 8. Sta., Iowa. 9tfd 








Department for those who wish to be considered 
SQUARE MEN. 





Names will be inserted in this Department free of charge the 
first time. After that, 10c. each insertion, or $1.00 per year. 





a. f thou eet thy gift t to the ania and iit sissies 
that thy brother hath anahs — thee, leave there thy gift 
before the altar, and y We t be reconciied to thy 
brother, and then come oa Offer r thy cift. —MATT. 5: 23, 24. 

We whose names appear below do not know that 
we have asingle dissatisfied person with whom we 
have had deal; but if we have, such will confer a 
favor by writing us kindly, and we will do our best 
to render satisfaction. 


I. R. Good, Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind.; 9tfd 
E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, J ackson Co., Mo.9tfd 
E. A. Thomas & Co., Colerain, Mass. afd 
J. P. Moore, Mor aes Pendleton Co., Ky. 9tfd 
G. W. Stanley & , Wyoming, Wy. ‘0., N.Y.9tfd 
Hiram Roop, Caren City, Montcalm Co., Mich. 3-3 


. H. Myers, Saratoga Springs, Saratoga Co., N. a: 


yron Walker & Co., Capac, St. Clair a Mich. as 
. A. Osborne, Rantoul, Champ. Co., tfd 
Chas. D. Duvall, Spencerville, Mont. Oo, Md. ofa 
J.T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co. ot Ps 9tfd 
C. W. Phelps, Tioga Centre, Tioga Co., 79 
J.J. Kiser, Des Moines, E. 8. Station, ie’ 7tfd 
S. D. Buell, Union City, Branch Co., Mich. itfd 
R. Stehle, Marietta, Wash. Co., O. jtfd 


a 











Bright Bro’s, Mazeppa, Wabasha Co., Minn. ‘tfd 


T. C. Crilly, Grafton, Lorain Co., O. itfd 
4 C. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. itfd 

a Hum brey, Redfield, Dallas Co,ia * 69 
DF . Best, Best’s, Lehigh Co., Pa. ittd 


B. Miller & Son, Wakarusa, Elk. Co.,Ind. &tfd 

















Hive Manufacturers. 
Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as os thane described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
P. L. Viallon, se i Goula, Iberville Par., La. 7tfd 


8S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. itfd 
F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Ill. 3-2 
Jno. M. Kinzie, Doon, Ont., Can. iftd 














N. B,-- 113 COLONIES, 


Bee-keepers’ fraternity. Now is the time to buy 
cheap and good queens. Choice Imported queens, 
$4.00; indifferent, $3.00; tested, $1.50. Finest, select, 
$2.00; untested, $1 .00; ‘untested Holy-Land or Albi- 
nos, $1.50; tested, $3.00: choice select tested, $4.00. 
According to my ex perience the two latter races are 
far ahead of any others. Comb fdn. for sale. 
9d D. E. BEST, Best’s, Lehigh Co., Pa. 


rT HE Coming Bee has settled at Columbus, Wis. 

100 colonies for sale. Single colonies of Cypri- 
ansor Italians, in Sup en mane Langstroth hives, 
$9.00. Either variety of choice-bred queens, tested 
pure, $3.00; untested, $1.00. Orders filled promptly 
or money refunded. General bee-keepers’ supplies 
kept in stock or furnished upon short notice. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed in all —. Send for 45a 

7-9 OYS & MORGAN 


BE KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. "Every thing used. 
LEWIS & DETWILER, Manufacturers, 
btfd Toledo, Ohio. 


100 Colonies of 
-| IRALIAN BEES FOR SALE IN SIMPLICITY HIVES ! 


ALBINO, CYPRIAN, AND ITALIAN QUEENS; 
ROOT, VANDERVORT, DUNHAM, and GIVEN 
FOUNDAT!ICN FOR SALE, with every thing need- 
ed for a first-class apiary. Send for a circular, to 
3-2d E. T. FLANAGAN, Box 819, Belleville, 

Rose HILL APIARY, St. Clair Co., Illinois. 


AR 6000, Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Indiana, 


Makes a specialty of rearing 
Holy - Land Queens. 


All queens Y ca from D. A. Jones’s og epee queens. 
Dollar queens before June 20th, $1 each; after 
that date, single queen, $1.00; six queens for $5.00; 
twelve or more, 75 cts. each. Tested queens, $2.50 
each. Italian queens, raised in Holy-Land apiaries, 
same price. Bees by the pound, and nucleus and 
full colony, as per A. I. Root’s price list. 1-9d 


EES AND QUEENS FROM MY APIARIES. 


QUEENS AND NUCLEI IN SEASON. 
3tfd Circular on n application. 





7 ~ MUTH’S — ise 
HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
HONEY SECTIONS, &c., &c. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, Crncrnnartrt, O. 


P. S.—Send Stamp of 10c for “Practical Hints to 
Bee-keepers.” ltfd 
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Publisher and Proprietor, f 
Medina, oO. 


NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. 


NO. 34. 


SHIPPING QUEENS. 


SG] RIEND HEDDON, I have just read your article 
al on page 384, about shipping queens by mail. 
~~ Like yourself, I have had more or less losses, 
both by mail and by express, but more by mail than 
by express until — and thereby bangs a tale — until 
I used the feed that I am now using. Please turn 
to page 374 of August GLEANINGS for 1881, and you 
will find described, by I. R. Good, the kind of feed 
and cages that I am using. Shortly after reading 
this article [ received a queen from friend Good; 
the bees and queen were in splendid condition, and 
friend G. wrote: ‘*Why don’t you use a feed like 
that in the cage I send you? I have no losses at all 
with this kind of feed.” I immediately commenc- 
ed using it, have used it ever since, shipping about 
{00 queens, sending them all over the Union, to Cali- 
fornia and Utah, to Texas and Georgia, to Maine 
and to Canada, and have lost only one queen. Where 
is there another breeder who has shipped 400 queens 
during the last year, and lost only one queen? Hav- 
ing had such good success with this feed, I won- 
dered if friend Good was having equally as good, so 
I wrote to him, asking for his experience, and here 
is his reply :— 
ae NAPPANEE, IND., Aug, 8, 1882. 

Friend Hutchinson:—In the season of 1881 I pur- 
chased 100 of A. I. Root’s bottle queen-cages. Out of 
the 100 queens shipped in these cages, about 8 or 10 
were lost, which was very discouraging, and I had 
about made up my mind to give up queen-rearing on 
account of the losses in sending them through the 
mail, when, one day, I for some reason moistened 
Some granulated sugar with honey to feed some 
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queens that I did not wish to send off at the time, 
and the bees and queens in the cages containing this 
mixture lived such a length of time without any of 
the bees dying, that it occurred to me that this 
would be a good feed for shipping-cages; so when 
the Root cages were all used I made some cages, 
provisioning them with this kind of feed, shipping 
some queens in them, I think to Massachusetts, and 
awaited results. When I received word from them, 
instead of its being, as it generally was, that the bees 
were nearly all dead, or something to that effect, it 
was that the queens had arrived in splendid condi- 


| tion, not a dead bee in the cage; after that I used 


that kind of feed and had no more trouble. I have 
tent a great many bees and queens to California, 
Texas, and Utah,-and have had but one reported 
dead sent to every one of these States. I have, this 
season, sent hundreds of queens by mail, and have 
lost only two! 

Now I wish to say, right here, that bee-keepers, as 
a class, are honest. It would be a very easy matter 
for them, after having a queen killed by introduc- 
ing, to claim that she was dead when received. 

Bees need no water when they have this kind of 
feed. It is also the very best kind of feed to use 
when sending bees by the pound. If you have been 
using this feed, you know what customers generally 
say; it is, uniformly, *‘ Not a dead bee in the cage,” 
is itnot? [Yes, that is it, friend G.] I now havea 
card before me that reads as follows: “*Queen re- 
ceived in splendid condition, not a dead bee in the 
cage; even the drone is smart and lively.” This 
card is signed, B. F. Carroll, Dresden, Texas. 

The best way to prepare the feed is to thoroughly 
wet the best granulated sugar with honey, allow it to 
stand a few days, then put itinto a box or dish that 
has a wire-cloth bottom, which allows the excess of 
honey to drain off. This makes the feed that will 
not run out of the cage, and yet stays nice and 
moist. Respectfully,— I. R. Goon. 


GUARANTEEING SAFE ARRIVAL. 

Friend Heddon, somebody must be responsible for 
goods in transit; and as the purchaser never pre- 
pares the goods for shipment, nor has the handling 
of them on the road, it does not seem right that he 
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should be-responsible, unless he buys them at re- 
duced rates, and takes the risk in exchange for the 
reduction. When goods are properly packed, it 
seems to me the express and railroad companies 
should be responsible for all damages arising from 
rough handling; but, as friend Root says, it is our 
business to put up goods so that they can not easily 
come to harm. Now, as Uncle Sam does not pay for 
queen bees that die while he iscarrying them about in 
his big leathern pockets, I consider it perfectly right 
and fair that the shipper cf queens should guaran- 
tee their safe arrival. I should not like to pay fora 
dead queen, that had died because some one else did 
not put it up properly. 

But 1 did agree with you, friend Heddon, in think- 
ing that these long journeys do, sometimes, have an 
injurious effect upon queens. Sometimes they do 
not lay any — I have had two or three such cases — 
and, in two instances, I have had tested queens that 
I knew produced three-banded workers while iu my 
possession, reported as producing hybrids. I think 
bee-keepers very foolish to send clear across the 
continent for a queen, especially when just as good 
queens can be obtained nearer home. But, taken 
all in all, I consider the sending of queens by mail a 
great blessing. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., August, 1882. 

I am very glad indeed, friend H., that you 
have given the “(ood ” candy a *‘ good ”’ 
trial. I have perhaps neglected to use it, 
because I feared the bees would dig it to 
pieces, and let the sugar all rattle out of the 
eage. I know how friend Good fastenes it 
in, but I feared, with his arrangement, a 
queen might get into that little hole and get 
stuck; but the proof you two giveis enough, 
and I am ready now to adopt this candy for 
the Peet cage. It is of the greatest import- 
ance that we have this matter worked up to 
the greatest perfection we can possibly get 
it, and so I am going to give you and friend 
Good, each of you, $5.00 to help me arrange 
a Peet cage so as to hold the ‘‘ Good ” candy 
in the best and simplest way. I would by 
no means think of any other plan of intro- 
ducing, after the favorable experience we 
have had with the Peet cage, and therefore 
I wish you two to mail me cages like tle 
ones I mail you, as nearly as may be, yet 
fixed just as you would have them to hold 
this honey and sugar. When done, we will 
give our readers the benefit of it. 

Sure enough, here comes another testimo- 
nial in regard to the ‘‘ Good” candy, and it 
is from no less a personage than friend 
Brooks. Read:— 

QUEENS BY MAIL. 

Friend Heddon, I know how to sympathize with 
youin your losses in sending queens by mail, as I 
have seen the time too that I thought they would 
go safest by express. But I am satisfied now that 
the mails will take them safely almost every time, 
provided the cages, and especially the feed are made 
just right. lhave useda bit of sponge containing 
all the honey it would hold without running, and 
haye been successful, but wished for something 
that would not daub so much. Next I bought some 
of A. I. Root’s provisioned cages, with candy and 
water-bottle in the center, but am sorry to say that 
the first queen I attempted to ship (a $4.00 tested 
one) came back dead, daubed up with the candy. 
The water-bottle must have got to leaking, as they 








were all daubed up, and dead with candy all ove, 
them. Next I tried friend Doolittle’s boiled sugar 
candy. It works nicely where you succeed in boil. 
ing it just right, but I find that at times we get it too 
hard and dry, by boiling just a little too long; then 
again it is too soft, and must be boiled more. 

Iam now using a feed that pleases me better than 
any thing I have tried. My friend I. R. Good, of 
Nappanee, Ind., presented me with a queen, provis- 
ioned with his feed, which was granulated sugar and 
honey, ‘mixed cold,” into a thick paste. His cage 
is made expressly for this kind of feed, and is simply 
asmall block of some light wood, with one large 
hole bored to receive the queen and her attendant 
bees, and another smaller hole to hold the sugar and 
honey paste, with the partition between the two 
holes cut through down at the bottom of the cage to 
admit the bees to the feed. Honey, I think, is the 
safest and surest food we can use, and the granulat- 
ed sugar seems to be the best thing for holding the 
honey in nice condition, of any thing I have tried, 
Now, friend Good, as Mr. Heddon does not state the 
kinds of cages nor the kinds of food used, I propose 
that you send him one of your cages with bees, pro- 
visioned with the paste, mixed just right so it does 
not run or melt down as it were, and we will see, 
after he has tried it, if he can then say that he is al- 
most sorry the bees were re-admitted to the mails. 

Bees are swarming every few days. They gather 
just enough to breed fast and swarm. The queeus 
have been having things pretty much their own way 
this season, and have their hives rnnning over with 
bees and brood. Smartweed is blooming, and I can 
notice that the bees work a little stronger and con- 
tinue longer now every morning. 

Jos. M. BROOKs. 

Columbus, Ind., Aug. 19, 1882. 

EE 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR A HONEY-BOARD 
FOR THE CHAFF HIVE. 


UR friend Chalon Fowls, of Oberlin, 0., 
brings into our office the little device 
shown below, to be used on a chaff or 

other hive, when we wish to feed and at the 
same time keep the chaff cushion in the up- 
per story, over the bees. 








FOWLS’ HONEY-BOARD FOR CHAFF HIVES. 

Yo use it, take off the mat or enameled 
sheet, and set it so as to cover the ends of 
the frames where the greater part of the bees 
are clustered. Now turn the mat around s0 
as to go across the other way, and you have 
the bees fastened down, and you can put 
any kind of a feeder you wish over the hole, 
in the board, and feed without the bees get- 
ting out in the way. If the hole has a piece 
of wire cloth tacked over its upper side, you 
can tie a piece of cloth over the mouth of a 
fruit-jar or tumbler, and invert it right on 
the wire cloth. Then when _— lift it off, 
no bees get bee Of course, the chaff cush- 
ion can be tucked in and taken off without 
chilling the bees, even if the weather is cold. 
The taper shape of the ends of the cleats 
that hold the board from warping we also 
raise it up so as not to kill the bees), admits 
of the mat fitting down bee-tight. 
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FACTS AND FALLACIES IN APICULTURE. 


«ps7 AS Mr. Root a clearly defined notion of what he 
| pelieves? Does he think that,if Messrs. Doo- 
== jittle, Heddon, and Cook should think that 
two parallel lines would meet, if prolonged far 
enough, it would be reasonable to conclude that the 
chances of their being right are just as good as ours 
(his and Leonard's’, who know that they never 
meet? Of the nature of the above are the following: 
QUEEN*BREEDERS’ CONVENIENT THEORIES. 

The most injurious fallacy that bas prevailed in 
the minds of apiarians is the * Dzierzon Theory.” 
How little truth there is in that unscientific conjec- 
ture, coined by Berlepsch, has already been shown 
in the back numbers of GLEANINGS. It mightily les- 
sened the toil of breeding pure queens, and was, un- 
doubtedly, invented for that purpose. It did not, 
however, cover sufficient ground to make the busi- 
ness one of convenience, therefore the following 
theories were added: “The queen bee never mates 
with the drone while in the hive, but always during 
flight; and she never leaves the hive after meeting 
with the drone, except with a swarm.’’ This never 
leaving the hive except with a swarm, nearly pre- 
cludes her from mating the second time; and,as the 
swarming impulse is then the one uppermost in her 
mind, why should she take up another issue at such 
atime? Reasoning thus, the queen-breeder conjec- 
tured that she never mates but once, and thereby 
made the business convenient and lucrative. 

PRACTICAL TESTS OF THESE THEORIES. 

Does the queen ever mate the drone, except in 
flight? Many wingless virgin queens have been 
known to lay eggs from which worker bees hatched: 
if this theory is true, that she never mates the drone 
except in flight, in such case it necessarily follows 
that the workers or drone changes the sex of the 
egg after it is laid, or its production is agamic. 

DO WORKERS OR DRONES CHANGE THE SEX OF EGGS? 

In February, 1882, we had a beautiful Italian queen 
that we bad purchased of Mr. Viallon the spring be- 
fore. At that time she had worker brood in several 
combs, but no drone. In March we noticed, here 
and there, mixed among the worker brood, a length- 
ened cell containing a drone. Later, they became 
more abundant. By the middle of April fully one- 
half of her offspring were drones of small size, and 
the others three-banded workers. In May the ma- 
Jority were drones, and, having purchased a hive of 
black bees which we transferred on the 27th, we fas- 
tened the brood into frames and hung them in the 
hive. Worker bees had been needed in the hive; 
and if the power to change the sex of the egg exist- 
ed with the drone or with the worker, undoubtedly 
it would have been made use of. The black brood 
hatched, but the queen’s eggs finally produced 
drones only, and we pinched her head, and supplied 
the hive with brood to raise a queen. In this in- 
Stance, neither black bees nor Italian workers or 
drones were able to keep up the worker strength of 
the hive, though the queen laid an abundance of 
eggs. This queen, though but a year old, and active, 
had lost the power transmitted to her, to fertilize the 
drone egg by mating the drone before; and though 
in the midst of drones, and, as I shall show hereaft- 
er, probably in the habit of flying from the hive, 
failed entirely to acquire it; and as the virgin queen, 
which, if she mates at all, does so in the first month 
of her life, never mated the second time, as the 
fertilizing fluid from one or more drones was ex- 





hausted in one year, may we not infer that several 
fertilizations are necessary for the continuous use- 
fulness, from year to year, of a queen? 

DO FERTILE QUEENS LEAVE THEIR HIVES? 

Last winter, on cxamining our bees we frequently 
found stocks withcut queens. Most of these had 
been supplied with young queensin the summer and 
fall, and had been prosperous colonies. We con- 
cluded that some disease was killing them while in 
the hive. Having one day found a queen with a few 
of her workers on the front of the hive, and reflect- 
ing upon the cause of her being there, the thought 
struck us, that after all it might be that fertile 
queens leave their hive at pleasure, not witbstand- 
ing the restrictions they are placed under by 
queen-breeders. AS we reasoned on the subject, 
the idea that the act cf mating with a male should 
erase from a virgin queen all her natural instincts, 
most especially that of cleanliness, appeared absurd 
and ridiculous. Who would bclieve such stuff if 
told of any other animal? We became convinced, 
that though the maternal instincts might at times 
suppress those of a virgin queen, yet they would rc- 
vive again as the pressure of motherly duties rc- 
laxed. The thought, that the queen found on the 
front of the hive had just returned from a cleansing 
flight, struck us with the force of conviction. The 
day was warm; and, to test the matter, we took an 
opera-glass, and getting in line with the front ofa 
row of hives watched to see if any queens left them; 
and if they did, to determine, if possible, the cause 
of their leaving. We had not remained long when 
we saw a queen on the alighting-board of one of the 
hives near by, running around among the bees that 
were basking in the sunshine. Keeping the glass 
ranged upon her, we watched her actions with the 
closest scrutiny. Gradually passing from among 
the bees she elevated her wings several times, and 
then flew from the entrance-board, and, making 
small circles in the air as she raised herself above 
surrounding objects (which appeared to be a labori- 
ous job on account of the distended condition of 
her body), she gradually gained speed, and, taking a 
more direct course, moved off toward the south- 
west. After flying several rods, and voiding her ex- 
crement, her fiight became more rapid; and as she 
rose still higher, the sun shining on her wings enabled 
‘us to trace her flight for several minutes. Some min- 
utes later she returned and entered her hive. Hay- 
ing witnessed the flight of queens from their hives 
since then, I am prepared to assert that the maternal 
instincts of the fertile queen bee do not erase, but 
only suspend, the natural instincts of the virgin 
state. 

Fully satisfied that partheno-genesis is true, and 
that the queen mates with the drone, if ever, Curing 
the first month of her life; that she, in some cases, 
breeds nearly pure bees for a time, and then impure 
ones for the rest of her life; that, when wingless, 
she sometimes mates with the drone, and that she 
leaves the hive at pleasure, it is easy enough to see, 
in my own mind, wby results never accord fully 
with the theories of the queen-breeder. These, prob- 
ably, are the facts: The wingless queen mates with 
the drone in the hive. The diversity in the brood of 
the queen is due to superfetation and the circula- 
tion of the fluids. The return of the queen, once 
fertile, to the condition of a drone-layer, is the re- 
sult of the exhaustion of the fertilizing fluid; while 
the notion, that the worker bees change the sex of 
the egg, exists only in the mind of its originators, as 
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does the notion of the agamic origin of the worker. 
If it were not known that a virgin queen seldom or 
never becomes fertile after a month old; and if it 
were not also known that a queen that ceases to lay 


worker eggs resumes the laying of drone ergs as | 
soon as the vivifying, sex-changing drone fluid is ex- | 
hausted, and never resumes the laying of worker | 


eggs, it might be presumable that fertilization might 
take place after long intervening periods, if she had 
been an active layer of worker eggs. 

Falls City, Neb., August, 1882. JEROME WILTSE. 


Friend W., I hope you will excuse me for | 


making a little protest against such expres- 


sions as ** convenient theories.’”? The theo- | 


ries you advance are your honest opinions, 


and I would resent indignantly the sugges- | 


tion that you advanced them for the purpose 
of helping some branch of your trade. That 
those who accept the Dzierzon theory in its 
main features do so from motives of policy, 
I do not believe fora moment. If Dzierzon 


and his warm champion Berlepsch did not | 
discover the matter of asecond or third mat- | 


ing of a queen, at the time Berlepsch wrote 
out the whole thing, is it at all to be won- 
dered at? They were great pioneers in their 
time, and did much to advance the cause of 
bee culture then, and I shall always hold in 
reverence the name of either for the great 
services they did render. 

There seems to be some misprint some- 


where, or misunderstanding, in regard to the | 
new idea that the workers have some power | 


in determining the sex. I have never fora 
moment supposed the worker bees could 
make a drone egg produce a worker, nor did 
I know any one had. I have advanced the 
idea, that a queen might produce worker 
bees without ever having met a drone at all, 


and the same thing is suggested in the A b | 


C book, as an explanation of the wingless 
fertile queens that have been reported. If 


you think it more reasonable, friend W., to | 
suppose the queen was fertilized in the hive, | 
T surely have no right to object to your hold- | 


ing this opinion, nor weuld it be kind in me 


to say I know it couldn’t be so. When 1} 


spoke of parallel lines I used a pretty strong 
illustration, and I think such a one was 
needed. I have several times found myself 
mistaken, when I thought I was about as 


sure of my position as on the parallel-line | 


matter. 


It may be that queens do go out to take a_ 


cleansing flight, when the hive is in a nor- 


mal condition ; but as my observations seem | 


to — otherwise, I beg to be excused for 
not accepting it as yet, although I am open 
toconviction. I think I can safely hold this 


position, too, without even thinking of doubt- | 


ing the statements madeby anyone. I have 


seen queens void themselves while on the) 


wing, when our hives were badly diseased, 


during the seasons when we had such losses, | 
but bees and queens were all, at such times, | 


in an unnatural and demoralized condition. 


I have also seen queens eject a watery liq- | 


uid while on the comb, busily —— ones. 
This liquid, where it fell on the wings of the 
nurse bees, was quickly shaken off, and did 
no harm, neither did it seem to render the 
hive uncleanly or unwholesome. As thou- 
sands of clipped queens have been kept in 
hives from one to four years, and always 


| found there whenever the hive was opened, 
it seems to me that they, at least, must be 
considered an exception. 


ARE FERTILE LAYING QUEENS EVER FEr- 
TILIZED A SECOND TIME ? 

I have, in our back volumes, given a case 
where it seemed plain to me that a queen 
| imported from Italy was fertilized again aft- 
er having reached this country, and we have 
had cases since that indicate to me that a 
| queen may, at least once in a while, go out 


|} and have a second fertilization, even after 
she has been for some time laying worker 
eggs. This has occurred only after a queen 
had been for some time on a trip, and of 
_ course deprived of the privilege of itor for 
some time. It seems to me they may, by 
such treatment, be reduced pretty nearly to 
| the condition of a virgin queen. We know 
that shipment sometimes prevents a good 
_queen from laving at all afterward. Well, 


/ would not another fertilization restore her 
/at such a crisis? Of course, such a queen, 
even though she were imported from Italy, 
might meet a common drone, and produce 
hybrids. If our trade in imported or other 
queens suffers because of my holding this 
opinion, by all means let it suffer. 


rr Sr 


SWEET CORN, PREPARING If TO DRY, 
AND HOW TO COOK IT. 





A “SEASONABLE”’ ARTICLE, 


nice dried corn, but we can’t imagine any 
better than ours, nor do we think his way of 
| preparing it to dry, the best. We tried it fifteen 
years ago without boiling first, and remember yet 
how our faces, clothes, and every thing near us 
were starched with the milk. Instead of his hetche!l 
we drew asharp knife down through the middle of 
| the rows of grains, then with the back of the knife 


ya" F. H. CYRENIUS thinks be is ahead yet for 


| Seraped out all but the hull; but cutting off outer 
| edge of grains makes it easy working after they are 
boiled and cold. By boiling first, one need not hurry 
| for fear of its souring. Itcan be kept over night 
| (when prepared in the afternoon, and covered from 
| flies), ready to dry by the morning fire. The stirring 
| while drying causes it to be in lumps, and we found 
| it to be an improvement lately to pound it in a mor- 
tar so it would soak evenly. I wish we had some 
left to send you a sample. 
GREEN-CORN CAKE. 

This has been one of our summer luxuries. To ev- 
ery dozen ears of sweet corn prepared without the 
| hull, stir two tablespoons of flour, one egg previous- 


| ly well beaten. Add a little salt and a very little 
sugar. Bake it ina greased tin pan ina hot ove n 
| It is good without any dressing, but may be eaten 
with butter or cream, etc. MARIA L. DEMING. 
Watertown, Wash. Co., O., May 8, 1882. 
| We have about two acres of the Mam- 
moth sweet corn, and it has been for 
some time furnishing food for the bees, and 
_is just now commencing to furnish food for 
the lunch-room. Heretofore the demand 
has been so great we have not been able to 
get any to dry, except what Mrs. Root dries 
| for family use; and we all agree at home, 
'there is none like what ‘“ mother” dries. 
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Many thanks, my friend, for the recipe for 

green-corn cake. I think it will be just the 

thing for the lunch-room. 
—————__——> 60+ Ga 


QUEENS LAYING WHEN TWO OR 
THREE DAYS OLD. 


DRONE EGGS FIRST AND WORKER EGGS AFTERWARD. 


arist at the ‘Home of the Honey-Bees,” I 
=) have never yet written any of my experience 
for GLEANINGS, because I thought older and more 
experienced heads could: fill its pages with more 
valuable information. But with an apiary of 425 
colonies to look after, and rearing from 80 to 1(0 
queens a week (of course, Ernest helps me), I have 
abundant opportunity for a large experience in a 
short time; and as one or two things, about which I 
have seen nothing in the bee journals, have attract- 
ed my attention of late, I have concluded to write 
this letter, giving you a few facts which may be 
worth mentioning. June 13th I took from a good 
colony a best imported queen, and left them to build 
queen-cells, On the 23d 1 cut out all the cells but 
one, leaving that to hatch in the hive. I did not 
look again till the 29th, when I found the young 
queen, a beauty, hatched from the cell (she proba- 
bly had been hatched two or three days). lalso saw 
at this date a little patch of drone comb laid full of 
eggs, which was done regularly, one egg in a cell, 
and it looked like the work of a queen. This, of 
course, roused my curiosity, and I decided to watch 
these eggs to see if they would be raised to drones. 
There were about half a dozen eggs in the worker 
cells alse. 

On the 10th of July my queen was laying, and to- 
day, Aug. Ist, she is tested, producing as nice bees 
as Lever saw. On the 24thof July [found the drones 
hatched from those cells where the eggs had been 
laid. They were as large as any drones I ever saw, 
and as fully developed, as far as I could see. 

There is another case, not quite as far on as the 
one described. The young queen started to lay 
worker eggs July 28th, and at that date there was a 
patch of drones, not quite capped up, down on one 
corner of the comb, the eggs of which were laid 
while the young queen was in the hive, and when 
she was but a few days old. If these eggs had been 
laid by a fertile worker, why should she select a 
piece of drone comb down in one corner of the frame, 
and when she had laid that full too, stop and lay no 
more? The eggs were laid more regularly than any 
I ever saw by a fertile worker. It seems to me that 
the above is conclusive evidence that a young 
queen may, or does sometimes, lay drone eggs in 
their proper cells when she is but two or three days 
old, and before she has been fertilized. The two 
cases mentioned above are all that I have noticed; 
yet there may have been many more, that, in my 
hurry, I overlooked. 

WHY DO BEES STING THEIR OWN QUEEN TO DEATH? 

I do not intend to advance any opinion on this sub- 
ject, but I want to ask some of the experienced bee- 
keepers.why so many valuable queens, just in the 
prime of life, and not a year old, should turn up miss- 
ing, and alot of queen-cells started. I have had a 
good many cases of this kind this season, and I can 
not aceount for it in any way. There is one colony 
in which there was an imported queen, reputed to 


iy HOUGH I[havespent almost two seasons as api- 
oes 





have been raised the season before. On opening 
this colony a few weeks ago, I found, instead of the 
imported queen, a young one just hatched. About 
two weeks ago I opened the hive to take out this 
queen, which had been laying three or four days, to 
sell for a dollar queen. As I lifted out the first frame 
there was a ball of becs around the queen at the bot- 
tom cf the frame. I immediately got her away from 
them, but she was dead. These bees were from the 
imported queen that was in the hive before ber, and 
why should such bees sting their queen to death? 
I have sometimes found queens that I had introduc- 
ed, and that had been Jaying several days, dead at 
the entrance. The only reason I know of for the 
latter case is, that the queens were introduced dur- 
ing a heavy flow of honey, when the bees will accept 
a queen more readily, and this flow suddenly stop- 
ping by cold weather, the bees get displeased with 
their new queen and kill her. ‘Thismay not be the 
reason, but I find it easier to introduce queen-cells 
or virgin queens when there is a good tlow of honey, 
than when the bees are idle, and on the same ground 
the above may be true. 
SMOKER FUEL. 

We received a piece of the punk friend Heddon 
speaksof in July GLEANINGS, and tried it. Itis very 
good, but it is something we can’t always get. 
Friend 8S. Corneil, Lindsay, Ont., Cano., sent us a 
small roll of a kind of paper termed ‘ felt,” which, 
he said, would burn four hours. He requestiéd us to 
try it and report. Here is the report: I cut it in 
two, and Ernest burned his piece two hours, mine 
burned three hours. It makes a very good smoke, 
which smells like burning rags. I think that % lb. 
would last a whole day, and it can be had at 4 cts. per 
lb. This is only 2 cts. per day for fuel, which, I think, 
is as cheap, if not cheaper, than any thing else to be 
nad. J. T. CALVERT. 

Medina, 0., August 1, 1882. 

Since the above was written, other cases 
have been found of a patch of drone brood 
before the young queen commenced to lay ; 
but the point now before us, is to prove the 
queen laid the eggs and not a fertile worker. 


QUESTIONS FROM AN AB C SCHOLAR. 


WHERE TO LOOK FOR BEES THAT HAVE ABSCONDED, 


HE only failure I have had was in getting some 
bees from a man who gave me 4 lbs. of bees 
for a Simplicity hive. I put 2 lbs. witha queen 

into a box, and told my man,on the drive home, to 
make large holes, so as to give plenty of air. He 
did not do so; and when I got home, such a mess of 
bees and honeyI never saw. I picked out the queen, 
however, and gave her to the other two pounds that 
had come through all straight, and put them into a 
VanDeusen-Nellis Simp. hive. They accepted the 
queen, but she was so feeble that I did not expect 
her to live till morning; however, on looking at 
them the next morning, they were working nicely. 
I congratulated myself at this point of the pro- 
ceedings; but when I went to look at the hive two 
hours afterward, the sight that met my eyes knock- 
ed all the congratulation out of me. Nota bee was 
to be seen on the outside or inside of the hive. My 
conclusion was that the queen had died, and the 
bees were swarming in some tree nearby. Well, I 
hunted for two mortal hours in the hot sun, and 
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then gave them up for lost. In the afternoon I was 
looking at one of my young swarms which was 
standing near the hive of the absconded bees, and 
I perceived some old drones, flying in and out. Now 
I knew that my bees had given up the idea of swarm- 
ing again, and had killed all the drones, so that I 
hadn't one in the apiary; and asI knew that there 
were quite a number of them in the two pounds of 
bees, a thought flashed into my head that perhaps 
my runaways were there. Sure enough, on opening 
the hive I found over double the number of bees 
that were in it the day before. 

Now, Mr. Editor, is not that strange? or is it my 
ignorance of the “ ways that are dark and tricks 
that are vain’’ of the honey-bee that makes me 
think so? 

BUILDING UP CONDEMNED STOCKS. 

I had an idea of getting my farmer friends to 
let me have the swarms they generally kill in the 
fall, giving these swarms dollar queens, and feeding 
them till spring, giving them hives full of, fdn. 1 
have another plan, which perhaps is better —to 
raise a lot of queens from two fine select tested 
queens I have, and give them, say, 2 Ibs. of bees 
each in a hive with fdn.: do this, of course, this 
coming month, August. Which do you think the 
better plan? 

Iinclose a sprig of a plant I found the bees work- 
ing on very strongly. Can you tell me what itis? It 
grows about 4 ft. high. JOHN ASPINWALL. 

Barrytown, N. Y., July 31, 1882. 

Where a colony absconds suddenly, as in 
the case you mention, I should always look 
in the other hives in the apiary, for they 
very often try to push in somewhere else, 
and they are not always as successful as in 
your case; that is, they often get stung for 
their presumption. It is not at all unusual 
for stray colonies te come into an apiary 
and unite with some one of the hives.— 
Either of your plans will work well, provid- 
ing you stick right to them, and build them 
up strong in both brood, bees, and stores.— 
Your plant is the well-known sweet clover. 


——EEnn ee 
CYPRIANS YET BEHIND. 


JAMES HEDDON. 


IP! hip! Hold on! Never, since the howl of 
the Free Methodists resounded through the 
groves of the backwoods was I so astonished 

as when I read the claim that B. F. Carroll’s report 
was the largest ever made in the U.8. Mr. J. Van- 
dervort, of Pennsylvania, beat him badly last season, 
the same having been reported in the A. B. Journal. 
Two different colonies of hybrids (crosses between 
Italians and Germans) beat his record. [ quote ver- 
batim from Mr. V.:— 

“From one stock in the spring, with no extra 
chance, I have to-day three new swarms (two arti- 
ficial, one natural), all good and in the best condition, 
except about 15 Ibs. too much honey in each, in the 
hives. From the old one and increase, 400 Ibs. of 
white honey, and 300 Ibs. of dark, all in 2-lb. sections. 
Another gave 400 Ibs., and no increase.” 

NOW, LET US COMPARE. 

Suppose Mr. Carroll's honey is first-class extracted 
honey (which I suppose it is not, as hardly any 
Southern honey is), the present market price is 9c. 
per lb. Call it 10; it is worth it, if good. The value 
is $70.00. From Mr. V.’s colony that did not swarm, 











400 ibs. of comb honey at 18 cts. (and he got between 
20 ard 25 if I remember correctly), $72.00. Hip! But 
then, the other colony gave 3 swarms, worth, say, in 
the fall, independently of hive and frames, $1.00 
each, $12.00; 700 lbs. of comb honey at 18c., $126.00. 
Total, $128 00. Hip! hip! hurrah for Apis Ameri- 
cana. The best-natured and best honey-gathering 
bees in the world. 

Gallup reported 60 lbs. of honey from one colony 
in one day. Hosmer, 56 in one day. Your humble 
servant got 30 lbs. in a single day, and I sold $120.00 
worth of extracted honey from two colonies, of three 
weeks’ gathering — black bees too. I also sold 
$86.80 worth of honey from one colony of black bees, 
all gathered in one season. The comb honey sold at 
30c., and extracted at 20c. per lb.; but the income 
was $86.80 all the same, and still I was satisfied with 
it, without any donations. I do not own any Cyp- 
rians or Syrians, and I don’t want to get their blood 
anywhere near my apiary till I hear better reports 
from them. They are of doubtful superiority in any 
one respect, it seems, and as cross as “ blue blazes ”’ 
thrown in, and I want to say that to me irascibility 
among bees is the greatest drawback to the intro- 
tion of apiculture that we have. It is also the great- 
est annoyance to the old practitioners. I am aware 
that many “ don’t care about bee-stings;’’ but then, 
they pursue a moderation that no one would care to 
lose time by so doing, if the posterior department of 
the worker were built on the drone plan, about its 
extremities. My motto is, more honey and less 
stings, and lam working toward that ever-retreat- 
ing point as fast as I can. My motto for apiarian 
fixtures is, accomplish the most with the least labor 
and capital. JAMES HEDDON. 

Downgiac, Mich., Aug. 5, 1882. 

Friend Heddon, may I gently remonstrate 
against the way in which you speak of our 
Free-Methodist brethren? They may have 
different views in regard to the proper way 
of worshiping God from what you and I 
have; but if we are all of us working for 
harmony of feeling, even though we have dif- 
ferences of opinion, are we not bound to re- 
spect the peculiarities of each other? If the 
work of the Free Methodists bears fruit in 
the shape of inducing men to give up tobac- 
co, whisky, and profanity, by all means let 
them shout.—If r am correct, you have omit- 
ted to tell us where in the A. B. J. the ex- 
tract you mentionisfound. [ believe friend 
Carroll made his claim on the ground that 
none of the other results were achieved by 
the workers from a single queen. It seems 
he has sold his a little better than you esti- 
mate, as the following, from the American 
Bee Keeper for August, seems to indicate:— 

It seems from friends Carroll and Comings’ articles 
in this number, that a bee-keeper can make double 
the money from extracted honey. And the best ar- 
gument we ever had in favor of extracted honey is, 
that friend Carroll sold the extracted honey from 
one hive for $105. 

I pretty neatly ree with you in regard to 
stings, friend H.; but our experience with 
the two new races has not been that they 
sting worse than the Italians, after the first 
generation reared in this country. Profess- 
or Cook, and a great many others, say the 
same thing, if I am not mistaken. _— 
means, let us combine gentleness with hon- 
ey-gathering. It takes time to get stung, to 
say nothing of the other part. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF A LOCATION, 


AND OTHER MATTERS, 


ous items, all of which bear an important 

part toward the success attained; hence, the 
more thoroughly a person understands when to at- 
tend to all these items so that the right thing is done 
at the right time and in the right place, the more 
sure that person is to attain the success desired. 
Among these items, a thorough knowledge of the 
location in which we are situated as to its honey- 
producing flora, is by no means the least. Best 
hives, best strains of bees, and best locality, all play 
an important part in the success of the apiarist; 
but none of these are more important than a knowl- 
edge ef our location. I was forcibly reminded of 
this about a month ago by being asked by a person 
who had kept bees for nearly a score of years, if 
basswood was not out of blossom long ago, when 
about the 4th of July I remarked that I hoped for 
better weather when basswood blossomed. To be 
sure, our basswood was nearly two weeks late in 
blossoming, and the knowledge of its being late was 
what helped me to secure the little surplus I ob- 
tained. How are we to know when to commence to 
build our bees up sc as to have our hives filled with 
bees and brood at just the right time, when to put on 
boxes, and when to have our swarming all done up, 
unless we know which flowers produce our honey? 
As I said in GLEANINGS a month or two ago, ‘‘The 
getting of bees at just the right time is the great se- 
cret of success,” and hives full of bees at any other 
time amount to nothing. When I first began bee- 
keeping, I was told by an old bee-keeper, that 
when he lived in my neighborhood, his bees got an 
early start by getting pollen off the willow buds 
when they first swelled in the spring, as there was 
lots of golden willow on his place. So I set it down 
that golden willows produced the first pollen, I 
soon read in Quinby’s book, that golden willow pro- 
duces no pollen, but that the first comes from skunk 
cabbage. About April 10th I saw the first pollen 
coming in, and I at once went for the willows, but 
not a bee was to be seen about them. Next I went 
to the skunk cabbage, and there I found the little 
fellows rolling up the pellets of bright yellow pol- 
len, and carrying it home, thus showing that Quinby 
knew more of what he was talking about than did 
my old bee friend. Then as every new variety of 
pollen came into the hive I traced it out and kept 
the date of its blossoming in my diary, from the 
skunk cabbage in the earliest spriug to the witch 
hazel in latest fall. Then the same was done as re- 
gards honey-producing plants and trees, golden wil- 
lows giving the first, and selendine and a white weed 
in the woods the last. This was kept up for five 
years, and then notes compared, so as to give the 
mean time of the blossoming of all planis visited by 
the bees, Thus with this knowledge I could work with 
the bees understandingly; and if the season were 
early or late, vary operations accordingly. If those 
entering the ranks of bee-keeping would thoroughly 
post themselves in this matter, we should hear less 
of “blasted hopes.” 

LARGE QUANTITIES OF QUEEN-CELLS. 

I read with interest E. R. Root’s article, telling us 
how those Holy-Land bees build queen-cells. With 
me, the Cyprians far excel the Holy-Lands in that 
direction. In swarming, the Cyprians had about 50 


Sous items, bee-keeping is made up of numer- 








cells, grouped in bunches of from 3 to 10, while 13 
was all the Holy-Lands gave under the swarming 
impuise. Although I agree with E. R. Root, that the 
new races of bees are apt to build more queen-cells 
than the blacks or Italians, still I think the condi- 
tion of the colony has much to do withit. Ionce 
knew an Italian colony to build 154 queen-cells at 
one time, and 83 (f them were ona piece of comb 
not larger than a man’s hand. This was brought 
about by a plan similar to that reported by Mr. Root. 
The queen was taken away from the colony, and 
after two days all the brood was taken away, giving 
them dry comb. They were then left 24 hours, 
when five frames of brood were given them, with 
the above result. Whenever I wish a “raft of cells,”’ 
as Mr. Root tells of, I practice this method; still, I 
rarely resort to it, as I believe cells produced under 
the swarming impulse are superior. 
LARGE YIELDS OF HONEY. 

I see our friend Carroll is at the front with the 
enormous yield of 700 lbs. of extracted honey, which 
is 134 lbs. better than I ever did, and 118 Ibs. better 
than P. H. Elwood's report; yet, without wishing to 
take any of his well-earned honors, I wish to say 
that his sentence, “This is the greatest amount of 
honey ever produced from one colony of bees,” 
needs a little notice, as it is not in accordance with 
the truth. If the readers will take the pains to 
turn to page 164, A. B. J., Vol. 7, they will find 
that E. Gallup, then of Orchard, Iowa, produced a 
surplus of 738 lbs. of honay froma single swarm 
hived the 14th of May. If I am correct, Mr. Carroll's 
was an old colony. Mr. Carroll will also see that 
Gallup’s swarm made the same average for 30 days 
which his colony did. Among the “big yields” re- 
ported, this one of Gallup’s seems to have been 
overlooked. Unless Mr. Carroll can make out 38 
Ibs. over and above what his colony consumes dur- 
ing the rest of the year till honey comes again, I 
don’t see but that lowa will be the banner State in 
the Union for honey so far. 

I also notice, on page 416, GLEANINGS for August, 
that the editor says, “ Also that the tiering-up pro- 
cess, which no other hive than the Simplicity will 
allow of, is at least not a very faulty plan.” I read 
this sentence several times, and fell to wondering if 
friend Root meant it to read just that way. Geo. T. 
Wheeler’s hive allows of tiering up: N. N. Betsing- 
er's does, and I have tiered up the Gallup for years. 
Gallup told of tiering up before Novice ever thought 
of the Simplicity hive at all, as you will see by going 
over back volumes of the A. B. J. Dadant uses the 
tiering-up process with the Quinby hive, unless I 
am greatly mistaken. I have frequently tiered the 
Gallup, as well as what is termed the Doolittle hive, 
three stories high, and obtained the 412 lbs. from one 
colony reported last season in that way. I once 
used a 32-frame long-idea Adair hive two stories 
high. The colony could not content themselves 
without swarming on the 32 frames, so I gave them 
64. Don’t that sentence need a little explanation, 
friend Root? G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 10, 1882. 

Very likely the sentence needs a little ex- 
planation; but it seems to me my friends 
need to exercise a little more charity before 
taking me very severely to task. As one or 
two others have made the same correction, 
perhaps I should not have made the remark 
in just that way. What I meant was the 
Simplicity idea, compared with hives having 
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permanent bottoms. Although other hives 
admit of tiering up, I do not remember hav- 
ing seen a hive before the Simplicity came 
out, that could be thus tiered up, and still 
not permit the rain to beat in at the joints ; 
nor do I remember to have seen a hive that 
was made of just two different pieces, bodies 
and covers, the covers being either cover or 
bottom interchangeably, and fitting as a cov- 
er, so as to exclude the rain. The principal 
point I meant to make was, that although 
permanent bottom-boards have obvious ad- 
vantages, taking it all together we could 
hardly afford to use them. Am I right in 
thinking friend Carroll could hardly have 
achieved this very great result without any 
swarming, in any other form of hive? In re- 
gard to “ab ay yield, we find on page 
you refer to, of A. B. J., the following :— 

In thirty days I obtained from the hive 50 gallons 
of excellent thick honey (a gallon will weigh 12 lbs.). 
An average of 20 lbs. per day for 30 days in succes- 
sion is not bad for one swarm of bees. I took 5% 
gallons from that hive the first week in September, 
and have at least six gallons more in the hive, over 
and above what will be required for wintering the 
swarm. 

Orchard, Ia., Dec., 1871. 


—_—_—————EE Oe 
DRONES AND DRONE-TRAPS, 


E. GALLUP. 





WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH UNDESIRABLE DRONES? 
HE late discussion of the * dollar-queen traftic”’ 
mC has made quite prominent the idea of improv- 
ing the quality of our queens by exercising 
greater care about the kind of drones we allow to be 
raised in our apiaries. Theorists may write and 
plan about building up special strains of bees vast- 
ly superior to any we now have, but all said and 
done will remain theory only until some practical 
plan is devised by which the raising, or, if raised, the 
flying of undesirable drones can be certainly and ab- 
Solutely prevented. Methods are already known 
and practiced by which this is done in small experi- 
mental apiaries; but it isa vastly bigger job when at- 
tempted in a large apiary runforhoney. Of course, 
the raising of drones can be very much restricted by 
using only worker comb or foundation, but that 
isn’t enough; the restriction must be absolute. I 
think what Mr. Hasty says on page 179, July No. of 
the Exchange, is directly to the point. 

I have thought this matter over more or less dur- 
ing the past two or three years, and have come to 
the conclusion that there are but two practicable 
methods by which we can accomplish this work. 
The first and only way yet successful is the one 
used by our good friend Jones — that of having our 
queen-breeding estiéblishments on isolated islands; 
but it is utterly out of the question for the majority 
of us to even think of using this method. The only 
other method that it seems to me can be made 
practical is to invent some kind of a drone-trap that 
will absolutely prevent the escape of a single drone 
from any hive to which the trap may be attached, 
and yet be free from those serious objections pres- 
ent with every trap I have yet seen. 

At the National Convention held in Cleveland, in 
1871, a Mrs. Farnham exhibited a non-swarming ar- 
rangement, to which was a drone-trap incidentally 
attached. This would, without doubt, trap every 
drone attempting to leave the hive; but it had too 
many objectionable features to be practical. 1. It was 








a queen-trap also, which is a fatal objection, as old 
queens are liable to be superseded, and young ones 
fly out for fertilization, at any time; and any thing 
that will prevent that is not to be thought of for a 
moment; 2. To be effective, the trap had to be look- 
ed to every day while the drones were trying to fiy. 
This takes more time than the most of us can af- 
ford; 3. It was too complicated and expensive; 4. It 
seriously interfered with the bees carrying dead 
bees and drones out of the hive. 

The drone-excluder described by Mr. Jones at the 
convention last fall, and also in the April No. of 
GLEANINGS, remedies some of these objections, but 
not all; and I certainly think you were mistaken in 
your answer to Mr. Newton, on page 337, August 
GLEANINGS. If one wishes to get rid of bad drones 
out of a dozen or so colonies only, your plan will 
work, if practiced once every three or four weeks: 
but how will it be if one wants to operate on three- 
fourths to nine-tenths of all the colonies in a large 
apiary,as Ido? You can readily see that it is im- 
possible for me to spend the time for that; besides, 
to be effective it would sometimes have to be done 
when robbers were around, and I have no idea that 
any bee-keeper would attempt the second time to 
shake the bees off from the combs of 150 colonies 
with a mess of robbers looking on. This suggests 
another objection to all drone traps or excluders, 
which must be overcome before they will be ef- 
fective; viz., preventing the queen from regaining 
her hive when she is shaken from the combs with 
the other bees while extracting. 

Now, friend Root, yourself as well as others seem 
to look on this drone question as though the few 
black or hybrid drones we may happen to have in 
our apiaries were the only fellows that need squelch- 
ing; but it seems to me as though it should be look- 
ed at in a far broader sense than that. It isn’t 
enough that our bees be all Italians; they must be 
the best Italians; and to be that, we must obtain the 
fathers as well as the mothers of our working bees 
from a few of our best colonies; and some effective, 
practical method of doing that is just what I want. 
Friend Cook suggests that we pinch off the heads of 
every queen we raise, not up to eur highest stand- 
ard. This would be all right if it were not that it- 
would cost us our income from our bees, Can not 
some inventive genius, yourself for instance, give 
us some cheap, practical device, free from the ob- 
jections I have enumerated? Perhaps some modifi- 
cations of friend Newton's device may answer, even 
if it is an old one. 

Ispent one rainy forenoon in experimenting. I 
made a Jones excluder, only wider than he uses 
them, say 2 or 3 inches wide; made a hole about %{ 
by linch in top of this. I made a box, about the 
size and shape of a quart oyster-can, out of same 
material the excluder was made of, with bottom, 
but no top. In the bottom I made a hole the same 
size as the one in the excluder, into which I soldered 
a tube of tinned wire cloth, with the upper end 
raveled out an inch or so. I set this box (or, rather, 
trap) on the excluder in front of a hive, so that drones 
could pass up through the hole in the excluder, into 
the trap through the tube of wire cloth, the raveled 
ends of the later preventing their returning. I used 
a loose piece of the perforated zinc to cover the 
trap. I watched this for a few days, and am satis- 
fied that, if I had the proper materia] and plenty of 
time, I could make a cheap, effective drone-trap, 
free from all, or nearly all, of the objections noted. 
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First of all, perforated zinc will have to be obtained 
with slots large enough to allow the passage of 
queens, yet not large enough to allow drones to 
pass also. If the size of the queens and drones is 
too nearly alike to allow this, then we might as well 
drop this whole matter at once, and consider the 
making of a practical drone-trap as an impossibility. 
Second, the trap itself must be made of open ma- 
terial — if possible, more open than the excluder, as 
the drones seek the light to pass out; and third, 
some better device than the tube of wire cloth should 
be used to prevent drones returning to the hive. I 
would suggest a cone, or, better yet, a double cone, 
with openings at top just large enough for passage 
of drones. 

Now, friend Root, if you think this matter of suffi- 
cient importance to bee-keepers, I wish you would 
experiment some to see if zinc can be made with ob- 
long perforations that will allow the passage of 
queens but not drones, as this is the one thing I con- 
sider absolutely necessary in a practical drone-trap. 

I wish to say right here, that I have always looked 
on all fixings and traps around our bee-hives with a 
good deal of contempt; and I am not positive but 
that drone-traps are deserving of the same atten- 
tion; but the great desirability of improving our 
bees by a more rigid selection of drones, compels us 
to do what we don’t like todo. O.0O. POPPLETON, 

Williamstown, Ia., Aug. 7, 1882. 

Your closing sentiment pretty nearly 
agrees with the way I have felt about almost 
all such contrivances, friend P., and I must 
confess I have been not a litt)e surprised at 
the demand there has been this season for 
the Jones drone-traps. The demand would 
seem to indicate the interest our people feel 
in this matter, and very likely it is high 
time, in this age of progress, that something 
were done about suppressing drones we don’t 
want. The use of worker fdn. has already 
done very much, for by the old way we used 
frequently to have drone comb by the square 
foot, and, as a consequence, drones enough 
in a single hive to fertilize all the queens for 
miles around. The pext question is, What 
drones shall we rear for the fertilization of 
our queens? In other words, does anybody 
know what drones will give us the best hon- 
ey-gatherers? Aside from having them 
reared from a queen we know is of yreat 
value in producing a ee en 
ny, it seems quite natural that large drones 
would be best; and if they are bright, and 
nicely banded with yellow, it seems as if the 
worker bees might be more likely to be so 
too; but how much do we really know about 
it, and what are the chances that we shall 
improve greatly on the old way, even after 
we get the management of the matter? Of 
course, we can get rid of all black blood, and 
we can, if we choose, more rapidly introduce 
Cyprian and Holy-Land blood; and neigh- 
Lor H. has been for some time controlling 
his drone progeny to a great extent, in this 
very way ; but, are we sure that getting rid 
of all traces of black blood is going to aug- 
ent Our honeycrop? Day before yesterda 
{ visited an apiary where the bees were fill- 
ing boxes right along through August, and 
they did it just about as fast as they ever do 
here in June; but the owner declared his 
best yields of comb honey were from hybrids 
invariably. This is no new report, and now 





the point comes before us, Do we really 
know just what we want to do, when we 
learn how ?—Large drones may be kept with 
a guard that will allow queens to pass; but 
small drones from fertile workers will be 
quite likely to go where a queen goes. 


ey 0 
YELLOW BEES. 


STILL IN EXISTENCE, AND NOT ITALIANS EITHER. 


of GLEANINGS concerning the ** yellow-band- 

ed bees”’ which existed in this country prior 
to the importation of our “golden Italians,” and 
much doubt bas been expressed by yourself and 
many Other prominer.t and able writers upon the 
subject, even questioning the possibility of such a 
thing. Having not yet attained to a man’s estate, I 
can not remember (?) seeing them in ante-bellum 
days, and have consequently entertained the opinion, 
in common with yourself, that those who spoke of 
these bees might possibly be mistaken; but I have 
recently met with evidence which I think sufticient- 
ly important to merit your consideration. 

Forty miles from any place where the Italian has 
ever been known to wing his flight, and among 
people unacquainted with modern bee culture, my 
attention was attracted by a few colonies of bees by 
the roadside. Upon examination I found them 
to be very much like the Italians in form, a little 
smaller, and with a small yellow bind on each of the 
three first segments of his abdomen. These yellow 
bands were on the ‘‘ horny scale,’’ but were only 
about one-third the width of the segments, leaving 
asmall space between each, covered with a kind of 
down, which you claim is the only stripe they have. 
I remarked, “These are not the little blacks?” 
“* No,” replied the owner, * they are our yellow bees.”’ 
I was content to keep quiet, however, until I ex- 
amined other hives, there and in other portions of 
the country, which I found to be likewise. The 
drones were as well marked as some I have seen 
from “imported mothers.”’ 

These bees have been in the hands of their present 
owner a number of years, and as my apiary is forty 
miles away, containing the nearest Italians, and 
these bees were with him before I had ever seen a 
*“vellow bee,” they can hardly be hybrids. I know 
several men whose bees are all of this variety, and 
from my observations I think they are more in- 
dustrious than common blacks, and less pugnacious 
than hybrids. They reproduce themselvés as con- 
sistently as any bees, maintaining their characteris- 
tic appearance, and I would pronounce them a dis- 
tinet race of hees. 

I have not entered into any elaborate argument to 
support my opinion in this matter, but expect to 
rear a few colonies of these bees for my own gratifi- 
eation; andif Iam correct, you will, perhaps, hear 
me again on the question of * yellow bees.” When 
I next speak I should like to say something of candy 
for bees, which I think you will find more beneficial 
to your readers than the question of races. 

Cas. R. MITCHELL. 

Hawkinsville, Ga., Aug. 8, 1882. 

Were it not for the clause, to the effect 
that these bees were Log and this peculi- 
arity noticed, before Italians were brought 
into this country, I fear I should be suspi- 


jive has been said in the interesting columns 
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cious after all, that the Italians had, by some | that produces—well, they are—the prettiest and larg- 


of their wonderful flights, carried their blood | 
even over the 40 miles, when no one suspect- | 
ed it was possible. Will you not, friend M., 
mail us a cage of these yellow-banded bees 
that have no Italian blood about them ? 


+0 | 


STATISTICS FOR IOWA WANTED FOR 
THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


TO ALL BEE-KEEPERS IN IOWA. 
RIEND POPPLETON asks us to give 
room for the following, to which we 
call the attention of our readers in 
Iowa :— 


cinnati, vice-presidents are expected to report the 
status of the industry in their respective States. 
This can be done only by the help of bee-keepers in 
different parts of the State, and I wish that every 
person interested in bees would, as soon as they see 
this notice, send me, by postal or letter, a report of 
the condition of bee-culture in their section, from 


ime. 


| two more stocks in buckwheat time. 


| souriensis, So much talked about. 


| only accidental. 


est bees Iever saw. They do not fly out yet; but as 
they travel about on the combs they appear a fourth 
larger than the old bees in the hive. I wish that 
those who know about these albinos would give us a 
good full report of what they are, and can do in the 
field. I admire their appearance, and must albinoize 
8. J. Bi. 
Spotswood, N. J., Aug. 9, 1882. 

The fly you send is indeed the Asilus Mis- 
I believe 
they are found in almost all localities where 
bees are kept in great numbers, but I do not 
oe much harm from them, unless 
they should increase so as to get to be quite 
numerous.—Your report in regard to the 


At the next annual meeting of the North Ameri- | king-birds and martins, seems conclusive. 


can Bee-Keepers’ Society, to be held Oct. 3d, in Cin- | 4) the blossoms of cherry-trees.—We have 


True enough, we do not often (?) see drones 


the albinos, but I have never thought them 
larger than the average Italians. Our albi- 
no, received from Valentine, has not proved 
as prolific as average queens, but it may be 
Neither have they been 
above the average Italians as honey-gather- 


} 
| ers. 
the close of last year’s honey season until the present | 


I hope all who see this will respond, as I will | 


not even attempt to make the report expected of | 


me, unless I have sufficient information so as to 
make areasonably correct one. O. O. POPPLETON. 
Williamstown, Chickasaw Co., Ia., Aug. 15, 1882. 


a> 090 oe — 
ENEMIES TO BEES, ETC. 


ASILUS MISSOURIENSIS. 


INCLUSE a “ bird’”’ that eats bees. I have seen 
it several of these insects, and with one excep- 

tion every one that I saw had a bee on which it 
this section; still, if they subsist entirely on a bee 
diet they do me a good deal of damage. . I hope it is 
not identical with the Missouri bee-bug, and that it 
is not so disastrous to the bee-keeper. 

MARTINS AND KING-BIRDS. 

I saw in one of the bee-papers that it had been ob- 
served that martins and king-birds kill only drones. 
Our king-birds here, I must say, are not so consid- 
erate. I watched them last spring when cherries 
were in bloom, and was in such a position that the 
birds could not see me. One was at work not six 


x 


| other feeder, which I did. 


a> 090 ——_ 
REPORT FROM KANSAS, 


FEEDING AND FEEDERS. 


FEEL disposed to send you a meager report 
from this region. Bees did finely last winter — 
very littie loss so far as I know; but the spring 

proved to be unusually cold and wet. We got no 

good from fruit-bloom, on account of cold ara wet. 

I fed several stocks till the middle of June, and hav- 
ing to feed so long caused me to try to get up an- 

I like it much better 


than any that I have yet used. I will tell you how 


| it is made, and run the risk of being told that it is 
was feeding. They are not as common as flies in | 


| 


obsolete. 

I take a piece of board % in. thick and 5 in. wide; 
cut a slot in the edge °; wide and 414 in. deep. This 
slot runs to within '; in. of the end; then fit it in, 
slot side up, % in. from top-bar in a common brood- 
frame, and brad it fast; then cut a *;-in. hole in top- 
bar, and insert a tin tube to carry the syrup into the 
feeder. This tube extends % in. above the top-bar; 
then a hole is cut in the quilt, that leaves the tube 
always accessible, by simply removing the cover. I 
insert a small funnel in the tube, and pour the feed 
down near the cluster, not disturbing a single bee; 


feet from my nose, and I saw it take at least ten | in this way one hundred stocks could be fed in a 
bees from the flowers. It would dive up toa tree, | yery short time. 


snatch a bee, and then alight on the fence, give it a 


| HOW 


pinch and swallow it, when it was ready for another. | 


I tell you, if one comes within range, and if I havea 
gun, and don’t miss it, it’s a dead bird. 1 have seen 
martins swooping about after the returning bees 
when no drones were out, and I put them down also 
as bad birds that must keep aloof when I have a gun. 
I am more afraid of the bugs I send you than of the 
birds. The latter are soon thinned out or scared 
away. 

The sumacs give a good lot of honey now, in the 
early morning. The Rhus globra is at its height, 
and yields fairly. Buckwheat promises well. I have 
not seen bees on sweet corn. 

ALBINOS, 


I had not seen albino bees until a few days ago. I 


havea dollar queen from Valentine, of Maryland, | 


TO MAKE STRONG FRAMES OF LIGHT STUFF. 

Tell Mr. Heddon to have a pot of hot glue standing 
by when he is putting frames together, and just dip 
the ends of the different pieces in it, and I think he 
will not care for heavier end-pieces. 

My bees will swarm,even yet, in spite of cutting 
out queen-cells, or giving more room. I had a 
swarm Aug. Ist that has 11 frames of fdn. drawn 
out and filled with honey and brood. A swarm came 
off on Sabbath while I was at church; I did not find 
them till late in the evening; they were getting on 
the wing; they went across the street and entered 
a vacant chimney-flue, where they are still. I shall 


| try to dislodge them this afternoon. 


JAS. W. MARGRAVE. 
Hiawatha, Kan., Aug. 14, 1882. 
Friend M., my objection to your feeder 
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would be the amount of machinery it takes 
— tin tubes, tunnel, hole in the quilt, which 
we have found quite an annoyance, and the 
difficulty in opening a hive with a tube 
through the quilt. Also, these feeding 
frames must be taken out and stowed some- 
where when notin use. If you do not fill 
the lower part of the frame with comb, the 
bees will; and then when out of the hive, 
the worms will get into these combs. Also, 
how do you avoid making the feed run over, 
unless you measure out just so much to pour 
in the tunnel, at every “dose”? For all 
that, the arrangement 7” some very decid- 
ed advantages.—Glued frames are certainly 
very nice and strong; and in connection 
with the dovetailed joints we make, they are 
strong and quickly done. Did we not use 
the metal corners, I think we should put all 
our frames together with glue.— If the bees 
keep swarming, they surely get honey ; and 
if they get honey, I think 7 should manage 
to *‘ get honey,” if I were you. 





Bee Entomology, 


Or Enemies of Bees Among Insect Tribes. 


INCLOSE a bee or fly that I caught to-day. Will 
you please tell me what it is,as I have seen 
them in the greenhouses all winter, sipping 
honey out of the flowers? I donot know whether 

they have stings or not. Witt A. HAMMOND. 

Richmond, Va., July 8, 1882. 

Answer by Prof. Cook : — 

The insect sent by Will A. Hammond, Richmond, 
Va., is a syrphus fly, and is referred to on page 31 of 
my Manual. This one so mimics a hybrid bee, that 
no wonder the sender did not know whether it was a 
bee or a fly. This insect has only two wings, and so 
belongs to the order of Diptera, and no such insects 
possess stings. The syrphus flies are very bright 
colored, and often so resemble wasps and bees that 
it is not easy, even for the entomologist, to tell them 
without close attention. They like sweets, and so 
are often seen about flowers, in company with bees 
and wasps. They like the warm sunshine, and may 
often be seen about flowers, seemingly motionless, 
so quiet and dextrous are they as fliers; but if we 
come near, Or move quickly, they dash away like a 
flash of light. It is pretty certain that this mim- 


—=— 


ickry among animals is not accidental, but that it is | 


the result of fixedlaws of development, and is of 
great use toits possessors,in protecting them. Thus 
the birds, like our Richmond friend, fear the sting 
of these syrphus flies, though they have no such 
weapon. Thus many a fly goes free because it looks 
like the harmful wasps. 

Some of the maggots of these syrphus flies possess 
long tail-like appendages, and so are called rat-tail 
larve. Such larvee liveinwater. Others feed, while 
larvee, on decaying wood, and still others do us a 
great deal of good by feeding on plant lice, which 
they destroy in great numbers. Most of the flies 
are very gay in coloration, and so make quite a 
showy collection when nicely preserved for the cab- 
inet. A. J. COOK. 

Lansing, Mich., July 14, 1882, 





Bee Hotany, 


OR HONEY-PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 


” SEND a honey-plant that I should like to have 
i you name. It grows very plentifully here in 
—~“ pastures that are not fed too short, by the 
roadside, old run-out fields, and, finally, almost any- 
where. Perhaps it is not of any especial benefit, as 
it blooms about the same time as white clover; but 
even white clover fails some seasons, and perhaps 
this would take its place. Ithink the Cyprians work 
better on it than either the blacks or Italians. 

Ripley, Me., June 20, 1882. W. Hoyr. 

We have the plant here, but itis visited but 
little by the bees, owing, perhaps, to the 
fact that we only ecomsiaaaliy find solitary 
plants. Not being able to name it, we send 
it to Prof. Lazenby, who replies as follows:— 

The plant is Brunella vulgar’s, L., commonly call: 
ed * self-heal,’’ or ** blue-curls.”” It belongs to Labi- 
ate, or mint family. Perhaps the most remarkable 
feature about this plant is its wide distribution. It is 
found almost everywhere, but is not considered in« 
digenous to this country. It is not a troublesome 
weed, though found on many farms. In ancient 
times it was highly prized for its supposed medicin- 
al virtues, — especially for healing wounds,— hence 
one of its common names. Wo, R. LAZENBY. 

Columbus, Ohio, July 31, 1882. 








HOW TO MAKE AN OBSERVATORY 
BEE-HIVE. 





ALSO HINTS ON USING IT AT FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


} ) nearly every State and county will hold its 
—= annual exhibition. The bee-keeper who in- 
tends to exhibit his products is now preparing for 
the show. As we have been through the operation 
several times, we know that it is quite an undertak- 
ing, and there is fully as much danger of doing too 
much as of doing too little. We find that where the 
bee-keeper tries to exhibit bees in the open air, and 
flying at all hours of the day, he will usually make a 
failure of it. The bees must be exhibited under 
glass, and the object of this articleis to describe our 
observatory hive. There are others who may have 
used such a hive, but we have never seen one de- 
scribed. 

The object of a one-comb observatory hive is to al- 
low people to see the bees, the queen, the brood, 
and, perchance, the queen in the act of laying. 
Such a hive must be placed where people can get 
their eyes close to the glass, and in such a manner 
that they can examine both sides readily. Out hive 
has a space of two inches between the glass. It has 
thorough ventilation at the top and bottom through 
one-inch holes covered with wire cloth. Itis provid- 
ed with panels, to protect the glass when necessary, 
and a tin corner, s0 it can be used outdoors or in a 
building. Under the center of the bottom we secure 
a two-inch block with an inch hole in it; into this we 
insert a peg, which is secured firmly to a narrow 
board. This board is secured by screws to a shelf of 
the proper height. The hive can now be turned up- 
on its center into any position required, and any 
person can turn it just right to acccmmodate the eye. 





f} URING the months of September and October, 
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A screw in each end holds the frame steadily in the 
center. 

Care should be taken in stocking such a hive, not 
to get in too many bees; just enough to cover the 
comb evenly. The queen can be seen readily by 
even an inexperienced person. This hive at our 
fair was a decided success. There was a group 
around it nearly all of the time. Much instruction 
can be given to the public with such a hive as this. 
Hartford, N. Y , Aug. 9, 1882. J. H. MARTIN. 
The hive described by friend Martin does 


not differ materially from the one illustrat- | 
ed in the May No. of our JUVENILE, only it | 


has the swivel arrangement, so as to revolve 
freely on its center. 


fair; and as some one is almost always near 
who can ‘‘ explain things,” it is usually the 
means of giving the great wonder-loving 


public much knowledge in regard to our pur- | 


suit. 
—_—_—_—— +00 ——___— 


BEES ON A RAMPAGE. 


WHAT TO DO, AND WHAT NOT TO DO. 





of cross bees. I know but little about bee- 
_ keeping. A year agoT bought two swarms of 
black bees. After they had reared considerable 
brood I divided them and made three hives; then I 
sent to Kansas City for two Italian queens, and in- 
troduced them with success. From them I have five 
Italian stands. Yesterday I undertook to rob one of 
the old stands, assisted by a man who is pretty good 
at handling bees. I got along tolerably well for a 
while, when all at once they became angry and drove 
us away,and became so enraged that all the evening 
it was impossible to go home. They filled my house, 
drove wife and baby out, and then attacked my 
neighbors, and entered their houses. No person 
could pass the street without being badly stung; 
they drove the chickens out of the yard, and hogs in 
the street were assailed; they took possession of the 
printing-office, and drove the inmates out. I could 
not go to my house to stay until after dark, and 
never succeeded in clearing it until this morning. 
have been thinking of sending for another queen; 
but if they all prove to be of that disposition 1 don’t 
want any more of them, and will put sulphur to 
those I have as soon as they fill up the hive again 
with honey, if there is no way of subduing them. 
They are good workers, and make plenty of nice 
honey, but I can’t stand their temper; besides, I 
fear they will become a pest to my neighbors. 

If you know any successful way to manage them, 
please state it. I have never seen any thing that 
would compare with them in the way of hostile bees. 
This hive has given two swarms this season; the old 
imported queen came off with the first swarm. 

Mason, Texas, Aug. 8, 1882. W. HOLLAND. 

By no means sulphur your bees, friend H. 
If you really want to get rid of them, take 


ct WRITE for information as to the management 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


It surely does form an | 
instructive and entertaining feature for a | 


SEPT. 


| of it, for Italians will often act much the 
same way when once they get aroused and 
get the upper hand. Give mea good smo- 
ker, in nice working order, and I think I 
|could bring any such colony into peaceable 
terms in a short time; but woe to you if you 
|run and leave them, and let them find out 
| they are master and you are the slave. If 
you will excuse the liberty, my friend, I 
think an experienced hand would have 
'known trouble was coming, and stopped 
wroceedings before he got where you were. 
Vhen you find the bees are getting excited 
|/and aroused, never by any means push on 
with the work. Before they make an at- 
tack such as you describe, they usually 
|/range themselves along the tops of the 
frames, and by their buzz and motions you 
can, if used to them, divine pretty accurate- 
ly that they will soon make a desperate ou- 
slaught, if you do not hold on. Insucha 
case, either cover the hive up quickly, or 
get a large volume of smoke, and oblige ev- 
ery bee to go back and down, even at times 
driving them clear out of the entrance. 
Horses, cattle, and wild beasts, all behave 
much in the same way. When they find 
| they can chase you, you’d better look out. 
| They must be conquered and subdued, and 
kept in subjection. The Rarey system of 
| training horses is right in this same line. 
Only yesterday neighbor H. had to give his 
| little mustang pony a course of lessons not 
| unlike we have to give the bees sometimes. 
| She had for some time been getting more 
|}and more unmanageable, until finally a 
strange hand attempted to use her for some 
| little service, when she just broke out in 
open rebellion. Of course, next time H. tried 
|to drive her, she did the same way, and 
tried to break the buggy all to “ flinders.”’ 
| He took her out of the buggy, threw her 
down by the well-known Rarey method, put 
| her head down in the dirt, and quietly sat 
| on it to hold her there. This was so utterly 
|new in her experience, either on the wild 
| prairies or since her domestication, that she 
was both frightened and surprised almost 
| out of her poor little wits. When she found 
'she could not get up, nor hardly move, she 
| began whining and neighing, and finally 
| gave all the promises of good behavior that 
| any horse could well promise. She kept it, 
| too, for when he next drove up to the facto- 
| ry she would stand perfectly quiet until he 
had told his last story, even if it was after 9 
| o’clock ; and when he stepped into the bug- 
gy she stood like an obedient child until he 
| gave her liberty to ‘‘skim the ground.” In 
| telling of it, he said he came pretty near 
| getting mad; but, my friends, the one who 
|tames horses or bees, or wild beasts, must 
by no means think of getting mad. If you 
| aren’t boss of your own passions, how can 
| you ever expect to be boss of them? 





away the aa and get some that are test- | 
ed for gentle bees, and you will very soon be; Now, you may think this a pretty long 
rid of them, without any such loss as you | story, but I wanted to get the idea clear, of 
would have if you killed them with sulphur. | the way in which vou must get and keep the 
I think there are plenty of our readers who | upper hand of your bees. Don’t court a 
will buy the queen you mention, and I don’t | quarrel; but when one comes, put them 
think that they will ever get into such a| down under your foot, and hold them there 
scrape with them as you did either. It is| until they promise. It has been said, you 
a that they havea trace of Cyprian | can not conquer the Cyprians with smoke; 
lood in them; but Iam by no means sure} but I think I should try the smoke at all 
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events; but I should want it in dense clouds. | QUEENS; THEIR FERTILITY SOME- 


I really do not know of any way to handle 
angry bees, except with smoke. 
TE Oe 
A NEW SOURCE OF HONEY. 


BEES ON WHEAT-STUBBLE, AGAIN, 


NE of your correspondents speaks of bees 
5) working on wheat-stubble. In 1878 a person’s 
boots would be wet by walking a few steps in 
the stubble; the sap was quite sweet, and the bees 
very busy upon it from morning till night. The 
wheat was pretty fair, but still did not seem to ripen 
up just right and naturally. The straw seemed 
brown and light. This is the third poor honey season 
in succession. Two years ago some bees starved on 
their summer stands before frost came. This year 
we have had only 120 Ibs. extracted honey from 11 
swarms. Had we better give it up? 
E. Z. GREEN. 

Montague, Muskegon Co., Mich., Aug. 14, 1882. 
Most surely [ would not give it up, espe- 
cially so long as I had seen, with my own 
eyes, honey in the wheat-stubble. 
occurred Over any considerable tract, the 


yield of sweet must have been enormous, | 


even if it was only sweet water. I presume, 
by some queer chemical change in the work- 
shop of dame Nature, the starchy matter in 
the growing stalk was changed to sugar, and 


this sweet sap, as it were, filled the hollow | 


in the straw stubble. Can any one tell us 
how long after the cutting of the wheat it is 
that this phenomenon takes place? When 
we learn enough about these things so we 
can make it come about at our pleasure, we 
shall be — wiser than we are now. 
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THE GOLDEN BEE-HIVE. 
EE-KEEPING (in frame hives) is just being in- 
B troduced here. A bee-man is running over 
the country witb a hive called the ‘‘Golden”’ 
bee-hive, selling rights, and ordering persons not to 
use top stories, etc., saying they infringe on his pat- 
ent. E. C. FISHER. 
Sissonville, Kanawha Co., W. Va., July 13, 1882. 
Of late we have had quite a few inquiries 
in regard to the ‘‘Golden”’ bee-hive. It 
has been shown up several times in the 
past few years, and the above should be 
evidence enough for anybody. It would 
seem almost incredible that any one should 
pay over money to any party claiming that 
he had a patent on all ‘top stories,” but it 
seems several have done so. The idea is 
even more absurd than Mitchell’s claim of a 
patent, covering all cloth or mats spread 
over the frames. Denounce every man as a 
fraud and swindler who attempts to talk 
Golden bee-hive to you; and, if you choose, 
show him this. 


If this | 


TIMES LMPARED BY TRANSIT. 


GALLUP’S IDEAS IN THE MATTER. 


of N my travels among the bee-keepers I found two 
if eases where the parties had received queens 

(one from Oatman and one from Dadant), and 
they said that they received queens that were not 
prolific, and they both condemned the queen-breed- 
ers. I asked them if the daughters of those queens 
were not prolific, and they said, “ Yes, in every 
case.””’ Now, we must not condemn the queen-breed- 
ers in those cases at all, but we must look some- 
where else for the cause of the unprolificness. 
Several years ago I sent two queens to different 
parties, and which queens I knew were extra pro- 
lific; but the parties who received them sent word 
after a time, that the queens were not as represent- 
ed, and accused me of cheating them. 

Now, I had an idea; and to thoroughly test it, I 
stated my views to Dr. Hamlin, of Edgefield Junc- 
tion, Tennessee, and requested him to exchange 
queens with me. Both were to select queens extra 
prolific, and report how they turned out. We ex- 
changed queens several times; and the result 
turned out in every case just as I expected. The 
queens proved to be very indifferent layers. Now for 
the cause: When we take a queen from a colony, 
with her abdomen distended with eggs in the height 
of the breeding season, ship her either by express or 
| through the mails for one or two thousand miles, we 

stop her breeding at once, contrary to nature, and 

perhaps the thumping about and pounding she gets 

in transit has something to do withit. We have 
then injured her for life for the rapid production of 

eggs, and still it does not and can not affect her 
| progeny or purity. I explained the whys and where- 
| fores as I understood it to those parties, and thus 
| set Messrs. Oatman and Dadant right with their 
| customers. 

Ido not recollect of ever having published my 
ideas on the above question before. Where parties 
know that their stock is all right, why not ship 
young queens for long distances, that have just 
commenced laying, and it would save this injury to 
their laying qualities? Iam not sure but taking a 
queen away from a populous colony at the height of 
| her breeding, and keeping her in confinement for 6 
| or 10 days, might produce the same result — who 

knows? 

The California honey crop is almost a failure. 
Extra good management has produced nearly half 
a crop in some apiaries or localities; in others it is 
an entire failure. E. GALLUP. 

Santa Ana, Los Angeles Co., Cal., Aug. 3, 1882. 

While I can not think a pure queen may 
be made to produce hybrids by a trip in the 
mails, I can agree with you, friend Gallup, 
that their fertility is often impared, and the 
reports this season show very age y that 
they are often rendered incapable of laying 
at all, after such trips. Let those who get 
queens, therefore, have a large charity for 
the sender, and not accuse him of willful 
wrong, as has so often been done. And I 


agree, too, that queens just commencing to 
lay are less liable to such injury, and this is 
another reason, ] presume, why the traflic 
in queens has gone so entirely, as it were, 
into these untested queens, or queens sold 
| just as soon as they commence to lay. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE STORY. 

HAVE kept bees for ten years. 
nies now. I think bee-keeping is too hard work 

— for women. Any woman who can lift a 75-lb. 
hive with a 40-lb. honey-box on it, and carry it away 
so that the returning swarm won’t find it, can go 
out with an ox team and break prairie sod and make 
money faster. Somebody has a long article in 
Harper's Monthly for June, entitled ‘‘ Money-making 
for Ladies.””’ Among many other things, it says, 
* In connection with a garden, it is a comparatively 
easy matter to raise bees. They take up little room, 
generally find and take care of themselves. Bee- 
raising particularly commends itself to ladies, be- 
cause there is so little work in it; it is like having 
a colony of small slaves to work for her while she is 
busy with other things, or enjoying the sweet do- 
nothingness that follows accomplished labor.” I 
like that —I like the “sweet donothingness.” It 
sounds well; but any one who has raised bees for a 
few years knows itis only sound. Bees must have 
close attention, and constant attention, a good part 


I have 17 colo- | 








of the year, and that means work, and very hard | 
work. A good many women who would like to keep | 


bees and make money easily are like a woman who 
came here three years ago to buy bees. She wanted 
cheap bees, and I told her I would sell them as cheap- 
ly as I could. I told her that I had paid two dollars 
for a single bee, but of course I would not charge 
her that much for every bee in the hive. I would 
sell her a good colony for $7.00. She said she thought 
she ought to get them cheap, because she bad lost 
all of hers. ‘I underetand bee-keeping,’’ she said, 
**and I think I had real good success with them fora 
new beginner. 1 had only two swarms last spring, 
and in the fallIhadsix. Iswarmed them artificially, 
and I think I succeeded real well.’’ 

“And how many have you now?” I asked. 

“Oh! I haven’t any: they all died this winter, but 
I think I had real good success to make six swarms 
out of two.” 

I did not sell her any. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, Fulton Co., Ill., July 10, 1882. 


There is some truth in what you say, my 


friend, and I would by no means have our 
lady readers think they can keep bees, and 
care for large crops of honey, without hard 


work ; but for all that, I think it is not nec- | { 


essary, nor even well, for anybody to lifta 
** 75-Ib. hive, with a 40-lb. honey-box on top 
of it.””. No, nor even one that weighs 50 lbs., 
all told. It is true, work might sometimes 
be hastened by so doing ; but in the end, I 
do not think it would pay. Friend Brooks 
has given us a plan to take care of swarms 


without moving the old hive at all; and as | 


a rule, I do not believe it pays to move hives. 
If you are going to sell bees, lift out the 


your customer, and let this new hive stand 
on a light wheelbarrow, and then it can be 
easily wheeled where wanted. Honey is 
now mostly sold in cases containing not 
much over 25 lbs., and a woman of average 
strength can handle these pretty well. If 
she has a great many, she will have honey 
enough so she can afford to hire some cheap 


| help, in the shape of boys and girls who will 


be glad of something to do. Am I not right, 
my friend ? 


TEASELS, SUNFLOWERS, ETC. 

We heard this refrain many times during July: 
“They are good bees, and we'll put them in the 
Holy-Land.” A portion of our apiary acquired this 
name from some plants grown from ssed given us 
by Mr. Jones at Cincinnati, who said it was mint 
seed from the Holy Land. In the spring of 1881 we 
sowed the seed in a fiower-pot, and transplanted the 
plants to our apiary. We impatiently watched for 
bloom, but none appeared. This spring we noticed 
the plants were of a beautiful green, with long 
linear leaves, covered with spines. We said, ‘*‘They 
look as if they might make good greens;’’ but we 
did not try them. After a while they ran up and 
put forth burrs, and our partner remarked, ** Your 
Holy-Land mint is nothing but teasel; I’ve seen 
plenty just like it growing wildin Connecticut, when 
I was a boy.’’ And so it has proved to be teasel, and 
nothing else. Bees worked upon it, but we had too 
little of it to form any opinion as to its honey value 
in this locality. 

A friend gave us a few Spider plants that she 
raised in a hot-bed, and we think they are pretty, 
and quite an ornament to a lawn. They seem to 
suit this locality better than the Rocky-Mountain 
bee-plant, but this season has been uncommonly 
cool and wet. The Rocky-Mountain bee-plant revels 
in hot, dry weather. 

We have some sunflowers that we admire and talk 
of from sunrise till sunset. They are the Russian, 
and do not grow so tall as the old variety, but the 
flowers are immense. The diameter across the seed 
only of the head measures eleven inches, and the 
circumference is 31% inches. We think they are 
grand for shade for bee-hives, as they grow so quick- 
ly, and the bees need sunshine in spring and fall, 
and they would be large enough for shade as soon as 


| it was needed. The bloom yields honey, and the 


frames and set them in a nice new hive for | trymen. 


seed excellent food for fowls. Many persons think 
that sunflowers grown in a malarial district are a 
preventive against disease. 


Peoria, Ill., Aug., 1882. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


(P},HE North American Bee-Keepers’ Society will 
hold their next annual meeting at Washing- 
ton Park Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio, across Wash- 
ington Park from Exposition building. First ses- 
sion, Tuesday, Oct. 3d,10 a.m. We are encouraged 
to hope that this will be a very profitable meeting, 
as we are promised papers from and the presence of 
a large number of our most prominent bee-keepers 
from many of the States and Canada. Implements 
of the apiary, and essays from abroad, are expected 
to add to the knowledge imparted by the research 
and inventive skill and methods of our own coun- 
EHRICK PARMLY, SEC’Y. 
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HOW TO BE SURE OF CHOICE DRONES. 





AND SOMETHING ABOUT INTRODUCING AND UNITING. 


SHOULD like to tell the readers of GLEANINGS | 
my plan for having pure drones in all of my | 
colonies, and produced from the eggs of a se- | 

lected queen only. I prepare me, during the win- 
ter, one brood-comb for each colony I have, by 
inserting in the center, and next to bottom-bar, a 
nice piece of drone comb 4 in. square; in early spring 
I take one of these prepared combs, insert it in cen- 
ter of brood-nest of one of my choice colonies, and I | 
then commence to feed this colony a small quantity 
of sugar syrup daily, until I discover drone-eggs laid 
in my prepared comb. I then remove the comb, 
shaking off all bees, and inserting another prepared | 
comb. I then give this comb to some colony, and | 
let them nurse these drones. I proceed thus till I | 
have a comb with drone-eggs inserted in each colony 
I have, and by the time these drones are hatched out | 


and flying we are then ready for artificial swarming, | 
raising queens, etc. 

When I introduce a queen to a colony having a | 
laying queen, I always insert a tight-fitting division- 
board 24 hours before introducing the queen; after 
the queen has been successfully received, and is lay- | 
ing, [then at my pleasure remove old queen and 
division-board,°and by this means I have a queen 
laying all the time in the colony, and should my new 
queen be killed, the colony still retain their old 
queen. Sometimes I keep both queens laying till 
the colony becomes too populous; I can then remove 
division and the old queen. The above is a good 
plan where you wish to test a queen as to purity be- 
fore making way with the old queen, by having the 
brood-chamber covered with one of Jones’s perforat- 
ed division- boards; both colonies can store their 
surplus in one department; the bees being all of 
one scent, they will agree. When I wish to unite 
any two colonies for any cause, I prepare them in 
the following manner: If any chvice in queens, I re- | 
move the poorest; I then take a good-sized onion, 
cut it in half, go to the two colonies about dusk, 
slice each half on top of their brood-combs, cover | 
hives over, and next morning I select from both | 
brood-chambers a set of brood-frames, put in one | 
hive, bees and all. I then shake off the rest of the 
bees from their combs in front of the hive, and the 
bees will unite, and not a bee be killed. I use no 
smoke. I believe I could thoroughly scent a colony 
this way, and pick their old queen from her comb, 
and turn a new queen loose, having scented previ- | 





ously the new queen, and the queen would be rec- | 
ognized as their own every time. W. T. CLARY. 

Claryville, Campbell Co., Ky., July 17, 1882. 

Your plan of supplying choice drones, 
friend Clare. is all right; but keeping two 
queens in a hive is very risky business, if a 
single bee by any means passes the division- 
board, or gets into the wrong side. I know 
many colonies will go for quite a time in 
this way ; but as a rule there is soon trou- 
ble. It is an old idea, and has been many 
times tried. So long as you make two dis- 
tinct colonies, and have the entrances far 
enough apart, the plan is all right; but so 
much trouble has come from it I believe it 
is mostly abandoned, and a hive and loca- 
tion of its own is given to each nucleus. As 





two colonies will almost always unite in the 


| pleasure than any other race of bees. 


| ly pulled off. 


manner you mention, I should not feel sure 
that the onion had any agency in the mat- 
ter. The same may be said about taking 
a queen out and putting another in her 
place. If honey is coming in, it can be done 
in nearly half the, time, without using any 
kind of scent. I beg your pardon, friend C., 
for so much that may seem like objections 
to your experiments, but I only wish to give 
you a little caution. 
——EEn— ee 


CYPRIAN BEES. 


FURTHER HISTORY OF THAT HAYHURST CYPRI- 
AN QUEEN. 


THE 

=) Y request of friend Hayhurst, I write in July 
153 for August GLEANINGS. My experience, how- 
1 NSiad ever, may surprise him. I have handled 
black bees nearly all my life, and for several years 
bred Italians; but the ‘‘ Hayhurst Imported Cyprian 
Qneen” and her posterity have given me greater 
I have raised 
about 40 queens from her this season, and now have 
26 hives, each of which contains one of her daugh- 
ters. A few were fertilized by black drones, and 


| have progeny that defies every thing but a dense 


cloud of smoke. Veils and soft *“ leather breeches”’ 
afford but little protection from these half-breed 
Cyprians. If Apis dorsata stings deeper, or causes 
more pain, we have no use whatever for that strain 
in America. 

As regards pure Cyprians, even from the Hay- 
hurst queen, it is but just to breathe another senti- 
ment. My hives sit upon the ground, about ten feet 
apart, with entrances in every direction. Some of 
them are in the sun all day, while others are in con- 
tinuous shade; and, no matter whether the air is 
fullof them during a free honey-flow, or when but 
little forage is to be obtained, they take no excep- 
tions to anybody’s presence, whether hot or cool. 
You may sit upon a hive with safety while you posi- 
tively avoid jarring it. In this latter event you will 
be attacked by a number which can be estimated on- 
ly by the size of the entrance and the hives from 
which they issue. With these, the pure Cyprians, I 
use neither veil nor gloves, and would almost as 
soon scratch the kicking part of a mule as blow 
smoke upon them; it exasperates them. Before 
opening a hive, [am careful to take a position that 
will not let the wind blow from me on to the bees. 
The cover is then slowly removed, and after the 
lapse of a little time the enameled cloth is very slow- 
I then wait until the bees on top of 
frames begin to seek shelter between the combs, 
and the time has now come when I take one or all 
of the frames out of the hive, and find the bees 
evenly spread over the combs. They do not hang 
from the lower part of frames, and fall upon the 
ground, as other bees. They are good honey-gath- 
erers, the brightest colored, the quickest motioned. 
the strongest winged, and the gentlest of all bees, 
with the most prolific queens. And more than this, 
both strong and weak colonies have thus far es- 
caped the ravages of the moth here in a country 
where black bees are now being driven from their 
combs and brood. I buy the straightest of these 
wormy combs, and give them to my Cyprians, and 
they have not yet failed to clean and fill them with 
brood and honey. W. McKAyY DOUGAN. 

Lenica, Newton Co., Mo., July 20, 1882. 
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a peasnenenmtan 


SURPLUS-HONEY DEPARTMENT. 


ARE WE GOING TO NEED JONES'S PERFORATED ZINC? 


SPILL you be so kind as to give me some in- 
WW formation as to what is the best method of 
= obtaining fall honey sealed in body of hive? 
The season here is short, the bees will not work in 
the upper story, and it is difficult to prevent them 
from filling the brood-nest with honey. It does not 
seem to do any good to extract; they put more in 
as fast as I take it out. Fall before last I tacked 
wire cloth over a frame, made holes in it large 


enough for workers, but not for queen to gothrough, | 


and hung it in the hive, but it did not do much good, 
as most of the bees worked in the brood-nest. I 
think now perhaps I made a mistake in putting it in 
the wrong place. The frames in my hives extend 
across the hive from side to side, and not from front 
to rear, as I suppose those do in the hive you use. I 
put the frames that I desired for honey in the back 
part of the hive, then the separator and the brood- 
nest in front. 
reversed the thing and put the empty comb in front? 


I did not know then that any one else had ever tried | 
any thing of the kind, but have seen since that per- | 


forated tin separators are much used. What do you 
think of the wire cloth? Mine was painted vreen. 
Is there any danger of poison from that? I suppose 
anotber reason why mine did not work well was be- 
cause I had the holes too far apart. 

My brother takes the Rural New-Yorker, ard the 


editors promised, some months since, to give Mr. | 


Jones’s plan, which has proved so successful, but it 
has not appeared yet, so I thought I would write to 
you. There is generally a failure of honey here 
from the middle of this month till the first of Sept. 
Ought the bees to be fed during that time? What 
causes bees to cluster on the outside of the hive? 
One of my swarms was at that nearly all of last 
month, but did not swarm, though the hive was 
crowded with bees. I divided them, but that did 
not break up the habit with the new swarm. My 
hives have a broad board that lies flat on the top of 
the hive, and is used as a cover for the upper story; 
also when it is on, should there also be a cap to 
protect from sun? The bees glue the board tight to 
the hive, and it makes them very mad for me to try 
to get it off. You must have patience with my in- 
quisitiveness. 1 think I am about fifty years behind 
the times in bee culture. MARY B. CROCKETT, 

Wytheville, Wythe Co., Va., July 12, 1882. 

It seems to me, my friend, you suggest the 
remedy in the former part of your letter: 
use the extractor. 


what more can be desired ? The bees will 
fill a comb with honey quickest when it is 
put next to the brood. 
that your wire-cloth sheet would answer, if 
there were great numbers of holes made ; 
but as this would be rather difficult and la- 
borious to make, the perforated sheet zinc 
that we advertise will be much cheaper and 
better. I believe the purpose of these metal 
division-boards is to keep the queen from 
the combs orsections, where we have surplus 
honey only. Very likely we can keep out 


the brood without any trouble, but 1 feel 
pretty sure that combs next to a brood comb | 
would contain some pollen. 


Although we 
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If they fill the combs | 
with honey just as fast as you throw it out, | 


I have no doubt but | 


SEPT. 


KEEPING THE QUEEN OUT OF THE | have sold quite a quantity of this sheet zinc, 
| we have as yet had no reports of it for get- 


| ting comb honey in the brood-nest, that I 
| know of. Will the friends who have tried it 
please report? By all means, feed the bees 
at any time during warm weather when they 
| can get no stores. Clustering out is a sort 
of habit bees get into when strong; #.e., if they 
cluster out when they have plenty of room 
in the hive, and honey is to be had in the 
fields. If the other means fail, recently giv- 
en, divide the colony. If as you say, divide 
again the part that persists in clustering out. 
When they have ouly bees enough to cover a 
couple of frames of brood, they will be pret- 
ty sure to stay inside and go to work. Tobe 
sure, it makes bees very mad to pry off the 
honey-board, and this is one reason why 
honey-boards have been abandoned in favor 
of the enameled sheets. Never mind if you 
are behind, my friend; we are all behind, 
more or less. Inquisitiveness is what we 
want, if itis followed up by making a good 
use Of all we Jearn. 
i 09° 


Would it not have been better to have | 


AND BEE-SHED MEN 
AHEAD. 


STRAW - HIVE 


13 If CHAFF HIVES, OR CELLARS? 


} Wf DISLIKE to acknowledge it, but the truth should 
J be told, if itis not very pleasant; so, here it is: 
— We who advocate cellar wintering and outdoor 
summering of our bees, are this season coming out 
second, third, or fourth best. That may not be the 
case in all parts of the country, but it is so here in 
Northern New York. Our bees all wintered well; 
and when we brought them out of the cellars last 
April, our prospects for a good honey crop were 
never brighter. But, Apri! was cold, and May was 
colder, and June was — not quite so cold as May, 
but yet too cold for the bees to do well. I united 
swarms the 24th of June that did not have a single 
ounce of honey in their cells, and now in July, with 
white and red clover, and locust-trees in full bloom, 
I am feeding them to prevent their starving. I do 
| not think that there is a hive in my yardas heavy as 

it was when I brougbt it out three months ago to- 

day. Among all of my acquaintances who winter in 
cellars, and let the hives stand in the open air the 
| rest of the year, there has not been, so far as I have 
| heard, a single new swarm hived, and we all let our 
bees swarm if they will. 

Now forthe other side: The one bee-kecper of 
this town who keeps his bees in straw hives, and 
both winters and summers them in an open shed 
fronting the cast or south-east, began to get new 
swarms the 3d of June, and has had them every day 
or two since that date. The others who also keep their 
bees in sheds fronting the south or east, have had 
some swarms, though perhaps not quite so many as 
usual. Now, I may be wrong; but L believe that our 
bees were at least as well off in our cellars as they 
would have been in sheds through the winter; but I 
think that, in such a se.son as this, our hives need 
protection from the cold all through the spring, if 
not allsummer. And the question now arises, What 
shall we do about it? Is it best to split up our nice 
Simplicity hives for kindling-wood, as you advise us 
to do with patent hives of all kinds, and go back to 
the old round-top straw hive, without frames, or 
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any place to put on sections? I don’t think it is, 
nor shall I go to building chaff hives till Ihave had a 
chance to use my new Simplicities at least one season. 
The best plan that I can think of is to warm up my 
bees by putting straw mats, chaff cushions, or felt 
paper, around them whilethey are out of doors; but in 
winter, I believe yet there is no safer place for them 
than the dark, quiet corner of my cellar. 

Prospects are a little brighter to-day, July 4th, for 
the weather is warm, bees are working, and I have 
had twoswarms. Both came out of old patent hives, 
the kind you recommend so highly for kindlings. I 
have only four of that kind in my yard, and nine 
Simplicities; so you can see which are ahead. If I 
had strictly followed the rule of ‘‘Square Root,” 
transferred the bees during fruit-bloom, and destroy- 
ed the old patent hives, perhaps I should have had 
earlier swarms, and more of them. 

J. W. HARKNESS. 

Keeseville, N. Y., July 4, 1882. 

Don’t bein ahurry to arrive at conclusions, 
friend II. Last winter was an exceptional 
winter. By no means throw away your 
Simplicity hives. Keep them for summer 
hives; and when it comes winter, double up 
and winter only in the chaff hives. Almost 
every apiarist will find use for half as many 
more hives in the summer than he needs in 
winter. 

or 
FRIEND MALONE’S 25 YEARS OF 
KEEPING. 


_ 
BEE- 


A SWARM OF CYPRIANS 4 FEET LONG, ETC. 





HAVE been keeping bees for 25 years. Bees are 
1 a great favorite of mine. Twenty-two years of 
— that time I kept them in box hives; didn’t 
know any better. Igot upto as many as 12 stands 
twice in the 22 years, and lost all I had, twice. In 
the fall of 1879 I got a stray number of GLEANINGS. 
It gave me the bee fever. I got the A BC, and that 
made the fever worse. I went to work and made 15 
hives that winter. My wife and neighbors wanted 
to know what I was going to do with so many hives. 
I said, ‘‘ Put beesin them.’ They would say, ‘Don’t 
count your chickens till they are hatched.’”’ They 
** hatched,” and I have 26 hives of bees to-day, all in 
frame hives, with straight combs, and how they 
swarm! and such big swarms as my Cyprians send 
off, I never saw before. One swarm was 4 feet long, 
and filled a 2-story hive. They swarmed the lith and 
2ist. Four days after, I extracted 20 Ibs. of honey 
from upper story, and the lower one seemed to be 
full too. 

I fed ten colonies extra, to satisfy myself if feed- 
ing would pay. From those 10 I am getting my hon- 
ey now; I have got 200 lbs. of extracted honey from 
5, and 5 I fixed for comb honey; these won’t go into 
the boxes; but, oh how they swarm! I like the 
Cyprians best — better than the Italians; they fly off 
the combs and go into the hives better than the 
Italians, and while extracting I can see a big differ- 
ence in the amount of honey inthe combs. When 
extracting, I find a ready sale for my honey at 50 cts. 
per quart in Mason’s quart fruit-jars, jar thrown in. 
The honey is linden and white clover mixed, and is 
very thick. I extract before it is sealed, and it 
weighs 3 lbs. and 3 ounces per quart. I fed 30 lbs. of 


sugar to those 10 colonies, and have taken $24.00 
worth of honey from 5 of them, and have 6 swarms 





from the others, and linden harvest about half gone. 
With sumac, smartweed, buckwheat, and other 
flowers to come yet, look out for a big honey crop in 
Iowa this fall. I have lived here for 25 years, and 
never saw a wet season yet without a big honey tlow 
from smartweed. 

DOLLAR QUEENS OR TESTED. 

The first Italian queen I ever bought was a tested 
one; the second one was a dollar queen from Hay- 
hurst, that proved to be worthless. But I knew the 
terms before I bought her, and was satisfied with 
her. But I thoughtlessly told you about her, and 
mentioned friend H.’s name. As soon as he saw 
what I said, he sent mea card offering to replace 
her. That one offer placed confidence in me toward 
friend Hayhurst that will be bard to move. I ac- 
cepted half the offer, and then bought a Cyprian 
queen of him. Now, what I want to say is, that the 
queens that I raised from that dollar queen are 
worth twice as much as those raised from the tested 
queen, and I have that dollar queen yet, and this 
summer she is second to none of my Italians. 

THE NEW BEE DISEASE. 

I noticed something in June and July GLEANINGS 
about a new bee disease. I noticed the same thing 
among my bees exactly; but as soon as linden came 
in bloom it disappeared. I think, from what I could 
find out, they found some poison honey-plant, and I 
think it was the milkweed. I examined it closely, 
and found bees on it, acting like those at the hive. 
I may be mistaken, but think not. 

Just one question, and I will stop. You say, in the 
A BC, that after-swarms are led off by virgin 
queens; do they mate before, while, or after they 
swarm? Wma. MALONE. 

Oakley, Mason Co., Iowa, July 21, 1882. 

Thanks for your report on the Cyprians, 
frien M. That four-foot swarm must have 
hung down pretty long, 1 imagine. Three 
Ibs. and 3 oz. to the quart would be nearly 13 
Ibs. to the gallon, and that is pretty thick 
honey for that extracted before it is sealed 
up. Virgin queens do not go out to meet 
the drones, usually for several days after the 
swarm issues; but they may go out, the 
same day, in extreme cases — never before, 
I believe. I don’t think your sick bees had 
any disease, friend M. It was doubtless the 
milkweed - pollen trouble, pictured in the 
Ae O. 

a 

TEXAS AND THE IRREPRESSIBLE 

HORSEMINT, ONCE MORE. 





WHAT THIRTY STOCKS DID IN ONE MONTH. 


and melon blooms. I will send you my report 

for the month of June. I had 30 stands of 
bees in good condition the first day of June; as the 
horsemint was very fine, and more of it than usual, 
I thought [ would try and see what I could do in one 
month; so there was not acell of honey in the up- 
per stories on the first day of June, and the last day 
of June I finished extracting, and I got only 2270 Ibs. 
in one month from 30 hives. Howis that for Texas? 
Ihave one hive of hybrids that made 143 lbs., and 
others that made 100. I have hives that were May 
swarms, from which I got 75 lbs. of surplus. All this 
was in one month. 1 kept my bees very strong by 
returning all after-swarms to their parent hive. As 
soon as the swarm would come out I went into the 


BB an are making some honey now from cotton 
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hive they came from, and destroyed the _ re- | 
mainder of the queen-cells, and brought the swarm 
back and threw them down at the entrance, and 
went along about my work, and that was the last [ 
would notice them until I went to extracting. By 
so doing I had the bees to make the honey when it 
came in the blooms. For the surpius chamber I get 
common lath, and I find the wide frames a great | 
deal better to extract from than narrow brood- | 
frames. When one of these frames is full and sealed 
half over, it will make 9 lbs. of honey. 

Sherman, Texas, July 22, 1882. H. D. HEATH. 


Tf 


started to go back; they were going in and coming 
out as fast as they cuvuld for a few minutes, but 
soon they all turned and went back. Once they 
came out and clustered, and we put them down be- 
fore a pew hive, but they would not go in; they 
went back to their old home. They came out and 
went back without clustering, 3 times. I watched 
them closely, and could not see any queen either 
time, coming out or going in. Finally they came 
out, and we got them hived all right, and gave them 


|aframe of brood. They have filled 3 frames with 
comb, and seem to be doing well. 


A swarm came out the 3d of this month, and clus- 


| tered. We cut the limb off, and let it down in front 


INCESSANT SWARMING, AND HOW TO 
STOP rT. 


SWARMS GOING OUT AND COMING BACK, ETC. 


HE swarm that came out the Ist of June has 
filled the lower frames, and commenced in the 
sections. A swarm from another hive the 

12th of June has filled the lower frames, and com- 
tmenced in the sections; besides, we took one frame 
of brood ftom them to put in another hive. The 
bees had to build all their own comb in the frames 
without foundation. 
HIVES OF DIFFERENT SIZES — DISADVANTAGE, 
We had one swarm go to the woods with a nice 
old queen. They came out of the new hive the next 
day after they swarmed, and clustered, and we put 
them back; but we did not have any brood or comb 
to give them, for out new hives are not qtlite the 
size of oiir old ones. Our new ones are the Lang- 
stroth, and we are goitig to get all iike them after 
this. The next day, they came out and took a bee- 
line for the woods. I never had clipped a queen’s 
wing, and was afraid to try, but now I wish I had. 


bO SWARMS COME OUT AND CLUSTER WITHOUT A 
QUEEN? 

We had dn after-swarm come out the Sth of June. 
They clustered all right about 4 rods from the old 
hive. We got them into the swarming-box, and 
Shook them in front of the new hive on the sheet. 
At first they seemed to be going in all right. After 
awhile they rose and flew away. We followed them | 
aboiit half a mile, and lost sight of them; then I 
came back, dnd found a queen, almost dead, on the 
sheet. Mr. H. found the bees a few rods further 
on, clustering On asapling. After they had all set- 
tled, he cut it down and brought the bees and all to 
the house carefully. This time we put them in at 
the top of the hive, and spread the shect over it un- 
til they would crawl down among the frames; but 
they did not go down among the frames — they clus- 
tered up on the sheet. Toward night I gently put 
the sheet down on the frames inside of the top. 
They made their way up around the sheet, and clus- 
tered on the cover, and hung there until the next 
morning. Then we shook them in front of the old 
hive. They crawled in all right, and stayed there. 
They swarmed out again in about two weeks, and 
we hived them, and they are doing well now. One 
of our neighbor bee-keepers says they had two 
queens, one besides the one they left on the sheet, 
or they wotMdn't have left and clustered again. If 
they had another queen, why did they act so after 
we put them into the hive again? We have had two 
after-swarms come out and then go back into the 
old hive. The first one came out, and we thought 
they were going to cluster onatall tree near by. 


| out a queen ; 


| of unsealed brood. 
| anywhere, queen or no quéen, and in a very 
| few hours you can tell whether they have a 


| started queen-cells. 


of the hive, and thought the bees were going in; but 
the first we knew, they were going back to the old 
hive. These did not all rise at once and go back, but 
went a few at a time at first, then began to go thick- 
er and faster until they all got back. We did not 
sec any queen. Will you please tell us what you 
think about it? We are watching for them to come 
out again,every day. We had 3 colonies this spring, 


| and now we have six. They are the common black 


bees. Mrs. S. R. HUNTER. 
Kendalville, Iowa, July 10, 1882. 


Swarms will come out and cluster, with- 
but they will seldom stay clus- 
tered more than a few minutes. I think 
about a quarter of an hour is as long as I 
have known them to stay away. Very oft- 
en they miss their queen, and come back 
without clustering at all, as in the cases you 
have given us. It is because of such mis- 
haps and delays (which are very annoying 
when one is hurried), that I have so strenu- 
ously advocated giving every swarm a comb 
This will hold them 


queen or not, by looking to see if they have 
Where a swarm keeps 
coming out and going right back again, as 
in the case mentioned, as soon as you see 


| them starting out again, move the old hive 
away and give them a new one with the 


comb of brood. and swarmed they are, in 
spite of themselves. Asacontinual swarming 
is a great waste of time, both to the bees and 
their owner (for they will often gather no 
honey for a whole week, right in the height 
of the season), I would by all means stop it 
at once by the methods I have mentioned. 
When a colony wants to swarm. make them 
do it up and be done with it. Putting them 
back is seldom of any use, unless the hive is 
moved to a new location, or something of 
the kind. 
—— —- eee” 


L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


IS HE FORGOTTEN BY HIS FRIENDS ? 





1 RECEIVED a sample copy of the Kansas Bee- 
M Keeper yesterday, and on examination I find » 
—~ plea in aid of L. L. Langstroth, now of your 
State, by Mr. Pond, Jr., who states that Mr. Lang- 
stroth is now unable to work, and is on the charity 
of others. He also claims that Mr. L.is the inventor 
of the movable-frame hive, and had it patented, but 
that he was robbed of much of the benefit by un- 
scrupulous parties who set up false claims for them- 


Before the bees were all out of the old hive they | selves, and even asserted that L.’s was nothing but 
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an imitation of some previous hive. Now, let us 
have the whole truth about Mr. L., his claims to the 
invention, and his present needs. Iam a little bee- 
keeper, with only five hives stuck up on a roof in 
Baltimore. This is my second sec 13s0n; commenced 
with one, but Iam willing to contribute my mite in 
aid of this old man, if bis claims are just. Il believe 
they are just, for [have heard more of him in con- 
nection with bees than any other man. I know you 
are as “ busy asa bee,’’ but I want you to spare a 
little time to look into this, and join your voice as a 
* leader” in this call for aid. Organization is what 
is wanted. Let some one take the lead to receive 
funds, and stir up the bee-men. I propose that it 
shall be a montbly contribution, of any amount 
from 25 cts. up; just what each bee-keeper feels able 
to contribute. It needs, for success, the aid of some 
or more bee journals, in which appeals can be made, 
and sums acknowledged once a month. GLEANINGS 
is just the journal for it. You can squeeze out 





some garrulous letter-writer, and give the place to | 


this cause. I think you are able to pick out some 
good bee-keeper who has the time, and will take an 
interest in this work of loyeand gratitude. Willyou 
do it?) I hope so. C. GARWOOD. 

Baltimore, Md., July 31, 1882. 

Friend G., I thank you for your kind re- 
membrance of our old friend; but had you 
been a reader of GLEANINGS for past years, 
= would have seen that this matter has 

een frequently brought up. Several years 
ago I suggested that we w anted, not oc- 
casional donations, but that we pledge our- 
selves to send so much a year, as long as Mr. 
L. is here among us. 


| to write with clear water. 


I have for some time | 


past been accustomed to send him $10.00 the | 


tirst of every January ; and if somebody else 
would sendas much in February, and others 
in March, and so on, we could, with little 
expense, keep him in spending money the 
year round. Of course, let each one send as 
small a sum as he chooses, but let it be so 
much a year, and send it directly to him. I 
am glad to say that my good friend Pond is 
a little mistaken in saving he is on the 
charity of others. 
in-law, who is, if I am not mistaken, in fair 
circumstances ; still, if any one feels that he 
is indebted to friend I.., and wishes to send 
him a little token of his appreciation of the 
services he has rendered, it will be received 
in the same kind spirit. 
are sending him a sum of money yearly, but 
it were no more than fair we should know 
something about it ; solet ushave the names 
in print, and the amount you agree to give 
each year. Inregard to the patent: so much 
has been written on the matter in years past, 
I do not think it wise to take it up again. 
No one man invented the steam-engine, and 
no one man invented movable combs for 
bee-hives; but friend L. did do more, I 
think, all will agree, to introduce movable 
combs, and make them practicable for the 
masses, than any other man that ever lived. 

In memory of this service, we, whose 
names appear below, do feel it a pleasure 
and a privilege to give, each year, so long as 
our old friend and benefactor is spared to 
us, the sums set 2 gamer our names : 

a i a eee .. $10 00. 
. Garwood... —, 
Pm friends, I have started it for you, go | 


He is living with his son- | 


I do not know who | 


Moral. | 
|e ditor 


on. Other journals can have a similar list, 
it they choose, and we shall soon see how 
large a life annuity we can make up. To 
show you that friend L. is in fair health, for 
him, and at least able to express his thanks 
to all who thus remember him, I give the 
following from a postal card recently re- 
ceived from him : — 

Accept my thanks for the beautiful new copy of 
your A BC of bee-keeping, wbich I value highly. 
Bees in my vicinity have no sealed honey, and only 
a few days’ supply. In my experience of 45 years, I 
never knew such a honey famine. Abundance of 
clover bloom, but next to notbingin it. My health 
is improving some. Truly your Friend,— 

Oxford, O., July 26, 1882. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 





. Forqettery,” 


Or Department for those who don’t Sign 
Their Names, 


ago; if not received, will you please notify me 
of it? I sent for two 35-cent knives, and a pen 
JAS. CURRY. 


} HW SENT you 88 cents in postage-stamps two weeks 


Nebraska City, Neb., July 17, 1882. 

On receipt of the above, weof course made 
search ; but nothing could be found of any 
James € uITy, and we were obliged to write 
him as follows : 

We can not find that your letter ever reached us, 
friend C. May I suggest that you did not address it 
plainly? We can not now make out what you or- 
dered, and your writing is very bad. See what we 
say in price list about risking money. 

About the same time came a notice of a 
letter at the Dead-Letter Office, detained for 
insuflicient postage. We sent on the re- 
quired amount, and the letter came; but aft- 
er it got to the Medina office, the address 
was so bad it was delivered to another party. 
In course of time, however, it got around to 
us ; but after it did come, behold, the writer 
had not signed hisname! IHlere is the letter 
verbatim : — 

New braskey sity June 26 1882 
Dear sir friend rot 

pleas find in closed 88 ct for 2 knives hand fored 
rasor steal blades and 1 pen to rite with Clear water 
i beleive this is corect i havent got your catalog A 
long with mee 

Of course, we went to cur subscription 
list and found the letters of all subscribers 
at Nebraska City, but none of their hand- 
writing was like this. It was pretty clear 
that our friend at ‘‘ New braskey ”’ was not 
asubscriber. Just at this crisis it occurred 
to me there w as Something familiar about 
that expression, ‘‘ A pen to write with clear 
water,” etc. I mentioned it. ‘‘Oh, yes!” 
said one of the girls; ‘tit is the man who 
complained on a card, and I know right 
where it is.”” In a short time we had his 
two knives, and his ‘‘ pen to write with clear 
water,” on the way to him. Now for the 

Our good friend, who calis me “ dear 
» and “friend Rot,” first wrote his 
| letter without signing any scrap of a name 
to it. Next he addressed it to Mrs. A. L. 
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Root, Medina. Ohio. Then he put on a one- 
cent stamp. It went to the Dead-Letter Of- 
fice ; then it came to Medina, and was given 
to my mother, although it was not quite her 
initials; and when we finally got it, it had 
no name to it! By this time his postal card 
of inquiry had reached here, and we hap- 
pened to remember it because of a peculiar 
yjhrase in it. Do you wonder that letters get 
ost ? 

We have one word of praise for you, how- 
ever, friend Curry; you did not get cross, 
and accuse somebody of cheating you; for 
even in your complaint you say ‘** dear edit- 
or.’ Now, my friend, would it not be a 
great deal easier for you to have some little 
gummed labels, with your name and ad- 
dress printed on them neatly ? Stick one on 
whatever you send away, and you need nev- 
er write your name any more at all ; no, not 
even ‘‘ New braskey”’ where you live. We 
will print 250 such labels for only 50 cents. 





She “ dmilery.” 


This department was suggested by one of the clerks, as an op 
sition to the Growlery. 1 think I shall venture to give names 
in full here 


“ZAELL, well! You are a “funny” one, sure 
Wy enough. You say,in communication, ‘We 
” ship closed-top sections because you have 
heretofore ordered 1%-story hives, and also some 
crates.”’ Good thing you don’t keep halters up 
there, for if we should order one next time, who 
knows but you would send a “hoss’’ to fit the hal- 
ter? About one-fifth of the sections are worthless 
to us— too rough, and break up badly; but then, we 
are into honey “up to our eyes’’ down here, and 
don’t have any time to growl. Crates and top boxes 
are boss. Then the 3-cent glass-cutters we got some 
time since work just so nicely that we feel like 
praising you every time we handle them. Keep the 
bali rolling, and may the Lord continue to prosper 
you in “ al) things.” D. H. TWEEDY. 
Smithfield, Jefferson Co., O., July 15, 1882. 


To be sure, we are going to have halters, 
friend T. We have almost had them al- 
ready. We wanted good ones fora dime, 
and they wouldn’t give them to us; but you 
see if we don’t have them. If we had good 
reason to think you were suffering for a 
‘“*hoss,”’ I don’t know but we might send 
him with the halter, especially as we know 
you area good ‘“‘square man.” We really 
didn’t mean to send you any thing you did 
not order; but if we did, Iam real glad we 
hit it right. What you say about the sec- 
tions don’t seem hardly the thing for the 
Smilery, but I don’t know but we might as 
well smile as do the others. I rather sur- 
mise it was because we were “up to our 
eyes” in sections about the time your order 
came. Charge us for the one-fifth, and we 
will do better next time. We are now talk- 
ing of having the sections graded, and 
charge a little more for those all nice, and a 
little less for those that—*‘ aren’t.”” Permit 
us to return your kind closing remarks, 
friend T. 





BEES ARE ON THE ‘* BOOM.” 

Linn commenced to bloom on the 2d inst.; and ev- 
ery day since, the bees have rolied in the honey at a 
great rate. The little “pets” can hardly get to 
their hives, so heaviiy laden are they. It makes us 
feel good all over to see them come in with their 
great loads. E. W. PITZER. 

Hillsdale, Mills Co., Ia., July 12, 1882. 





SOME HONEY-PLANTS FROM NEW 
JERSEY. 





ECHIUM, BUTTON-BUSH, SUNFLOWER, MIGNONNETTE, 
AND BORAGE. 


SCE have neither white clover nor basswood 
AY in our immediate vicinity, yet there is fair 

4 forage all the season from a great variety of 
trees, shrubs, and wildwood flowers. The principal 
honey-plant up to the present time has been the 
echium, or Viper’s bugloss, a kind of boragewort 
which farmers call a noxious weed. It seems to 
thrive in the most barren, sandy fields, and blooms 
well from May till August. It was introduced here 
by fertilizing a buckwheat patch with nightsoil, and 
has now, in three years’ time, spread over several 
acres. The honey from this weed is deliciously 
flavored, and of bright amber color. 

All along the brooks and ponds, and within a radius 
of a mile from my bee-yard, are acres of button- 
bush. The low land is fairly white with their bloom. 
This is a common shrub — cephalanthus, from the 
Greek kephale, or head, and anthos, a flower — and 
found all over this country. I consider it an excel- 
lent bee-plant. Bees work on it all the day long. I 
wish you could have seen my bees this morning at 
sunrise all lining for the brook and ponds; even the 
little 2 and 3 frame nuclei seemed to send out about 
two-thirds of all their force pelimell tothe low lands. 
There is a succession of bloom too. While some of 
the heads are out, others are coming on. 

I planted some Russian sunflower seed for poultry 
feed, and I believe this variety is no mean honey- 
plant. I have watched the operations of bees on 
them for several days now, and always find them 
there gathering both pollen and honey, and have 
frequently seen half a dozen bees on one disk. 

Ido not allow any grass or weeds to grow in my 
bee-yard; have only the smooth, clean, sandy sur- 
face, with alighting to the ground. Ants love to 
burrow in this sand, and also love to steal honey, and 
they annoyed me and the bees very much until I 
tried the cook’s good old way, and sprinkled salt 
over and about the bee-hives, everywhere on the 
ground, and placed an extra pinch in their burrows. 
Somehow they don’t like salt, and will at once pre- 
pare for a general exodus. 

I had no shade for my hives, and I found that the 
reflection on this bare sand made it hot, generally, 
for the bees, and this I remedied by planting early 
some Mammoth Russian sunflower seed about the 
hives. They grow ten cr twelve ft. high, and you 
can trim the lower leaves up and make aisles for 
yourself and bees, to suit all necessary operations. 
They keep the ground and hives cool, and do not in- 
terfere with my work among the bees. I think they 
would be excellent in a yard of Cyprians or hybrids. 
Have a Bingham or Little Wonder smoker, and go in 





| forthem. If you get just a little mad, the smoker 


will begin to blaze, and you'll scorch the wings off 
the first legion of furies, and when the rest get used 
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to the fire and smoke of battle, »nd mean business, 
you can stand coolly by the suntlowers, and there 
will be such a similarity between your straw bat and 
their disks, that it will be about as bad for the sun- 
tlowers as it is for you. 

I don’t know what soil is best adapted to mignon- 
nette; but it grows luxuriantly on this Jersey sand, 
and yields lois of honey. There have been about 25 
bees on an average, daily, from sunrise to sunset, on 
a plat of five square feet, for two months now. 
There are 43,560 sq. ft. in an acre, so there would be 
217,800 bees continually at work on an acre of mignon- 
nette. 

Borage is a good bee-plant with us. There is a 
good succession of bloom. I find about 10 bees to 5 
sq. ft. as above, or 87,120 to the acre. 

These plants I have near my bec-yard, and still I 
have not often seen an Ital’an bee either on mignon- 
nette, borage, or sunflower. Not one in a hundred 
of the bees visiting these plants was an Italian; but 
from a half to two and a half miles away I can al- 
ways find plenty of them. S. J. H. 

Spotswood, N. J., July 25, 1882. 


Thanks, friend IT.; but I hardly think I 
should be satisfied with the number of bees 
on an acre, you mention. According to the 
latest observations, there are about 4000 bees 
in a pound; and if each colony sent out 5 
Ibs. of flying bees, your acre of mignonnette 
would keep only a little over 10 colonies 
busy, and the borage a little over 4. Our 
Simpson plant would, I think, keep more 
than double the number of bees you have 
mentioned on the mignonnette. Sunflower 
has been visited so seldom by the bees of 
late years, we have discontinued its cultiva- 
tion. 

ee 0 0 


BASS WOODS, 


SOME ENCOURAGING WORDS FOR RISING GENERA- 
TIONS. 


N June GLEANINGS, friend Holtke gives a very 
good statement of how basswoods can be grown 





from cuttings, in a propagating house; but not 
every one has such a structure, and it would hardly 
pay to build one just to start a few basswoods. We 
have grown a few in the open air very successfully, | 
and give the modus operandi. | 
Here let me digress a little, and say that nearly all | 
trees, vines, and shrubs, can be grown from cut- 
tings, if proper care be taken, some from ripe and 
others from green wood. All having soft, or open | 
cel‘ular wood, such as all the willows, all of the pop- | 
lars, mulberries, and many other trees, grow readily 
in the open air, as do almost all grapevines, roses, 
currants, gooseberries, arbor-vit«w, etc. 
Ground should be prepared in the fall, and should 
te deeply plowed or spaded. Cuttings should also | 








board forward, and stick another row, ete. ‘Keep 
the beds free from weeds; and if soil is liable tuo 
bake, mulch with half-rotted tanbark, sawdust, or, 
what is better, decayed straw or marsh hay, if free 
from weeds. Treated in this way, 75 per cent of 
cuttings should make a good growth. 

Were we going to start a basswood nursery, how- 
ever, we should prefer to set roots. These can be 
procured very cheaply in any basswood country. I 
have 30 acres of woodland which we use as sheep 
pasture, and I presume the sheep destroy 100,000 
young basswoods every year. ‘Take young trees, 
from one to three feet high; remove from woods, 
taking pains to break the roots as little as possible. 
When ready to plant, cut the tops off to within an 
inch or two of the crown, and they will throw upa 
strong shoot that will make a growth of from 4 to 10 
feet the first season. 

I was much amused at friend Root’s idea, that the 
section business would soon use up all the basswood. 
Why. friend R., enough basswood is burned in log- 
heaps in Michigan every year, to make sections 
enough to last a century. The section business, al- 
though it may look large to you, is very small com- 
pared with some otbers. Right here in our little 
town, as much as 500 or 600 cords of basswood bolts 
are cut into heading for flour-barrels some years, 
and such mills are scattered all over the State, and 
yet there scems to be enough basswood lumber at 
$12.00 per M., the price asked for it 20 years ago 
when I wasa boy. Weestimate that there will be 
enough to last for sections for a couple of thousand 
years; then snow-white poplar, and the beautiful 
white spruce, will come in; and after that, soft ma- 
ple can be used, it being as white as basswood, and 
has not that disgusting smell characteristic of bass- 
wood. When this i3 gone, no doubt but that some 
genius will invent a process for making sections out 
of straw that will throw those now in use all in the 
snade, ind our rich Western prairies will no doubt 
furnish enough straw for3or 4 millions of years 
yet, by which time you and 1 will be gone, and the 
present style of sections discarded. Don’t borrow 
so much trouble, my friend. 

Plainfield, Mich. F. L. WRIGHT. 

Thanks, friend W. I presume it is very 
likely that basswoods can be procured 
cheaper from the forests than from any 
other source, unless a very great number is 
wanted, and then I think cuttings will be 
perhaps ahead of those raised from the seed, 
or even those procured from the forests. 
Another item needs consideration. Just 
now it would be very desirable indeed to 
have a forest of basswoods that would yield 
honey all through August. That this is 
possible, you may almost any of you assure 
yourself by going through the woods about 
the time basswood fails, and seeing what a 
great difference there is in different trees in 


; : ' _| the time of blooming. Well, just get your 
£ ») Ie ne s > | P| » 

~: ie - “s ro «oe Presi aso cuttings from the tree that blooms the lat- 
a ene se y'? | est of any one you can find, and your late- 

dry, sandy soil, out of the reach of frost. AS soon | blooming forest, raised from cuttings, is 
as spring opens, the ground should be thrown into | quickly within your grasp. I think it very 
beds about 6 feet wide, and the soil made mellow by | likely I have been a little too fast in antici- 
frequent raking with a rake having long iron teeth. | pating trouble; but I am surethat the quan- 
The cuttings should be pushed into the soil so that | tity of basswood cut off in Medina Co. will 
the last bud is even with the top of the bed. Usea| very materially damage the honey crop. I, 
board about a foot wide, place it on the bed, a¥id | too, have thought of card and straw board, 
stick the cuttings along its side about three inches | and thiltts of that kind; but I have as oft- 
apart; when you have a row complete, turn the | en computed how much cheaper is the bass- 
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wood, and concluded our best thing to do is 
to get to work and raise more trees for both 
honey and lumber, for the great unknown 
generations of bee-keepers in the future. 
i 
FRIEND CHILDS’ SECRET. 


HOW TO PREVENT NEW SWARMS FROM ABSCONDING. 


OW, * Uncle,” were you ever so hurried that 
W you had not time to be honest? Well, that 
= has been my fix since I received those sepa- 
rators, until now; but I have thought of it, and 
would think I could get time to-morrow, and so time 
sped on. It is raining to-day, and I am not sorry, 
for it gives me time to pay you, and also to make up 
a lot of fdn., which I needed very much, but could 
not make it while the bees could fly, for they would 
not only get into the melted wax, but would swarm 
and swarm again, and I am tired of it, with cutting 
out queen-cells, and putting back second swarms, and 
still they come just when I want to do sometbing 
else. Iam up, generally, before four in the mcrn- 
ing, and busy until eight in the evening, hiving 
them, cutting out queen-cells, then putting back 
the swarms, taking off boxes and filling in others, 
tacking in separators, putting up boxes, fixing up 
stands for bees, etc. Oh! by the way, let me tell 
you one secrect, so ** keep dark.” 

When you have a very heavy swarm, you just put 
them inside of a large box, like a dry-goods box, 
with a portico two inches wide, the length of the 
front of your hive. Raise it high enough for the 
bees to go under; fix a good alighting-board and a 
good cover (I use loose bottom and cover); now set 
your swarm in, as soon as hived; if the weather is 
warm, do not have more than two thicknesses of 
burlep over them; nowturn your cover over so that 
it will not cover more than one-half of the burlap; 
put on a little strip of a board on the other edge’6of 
the burlap, to hold the edge down; let them be for 
a few days, and that swarm will stay; at least, I 
never had one leave that was in that shape, and I 
have hived hundreds in that way. I make my out- 
side boxes, then they are all ready to pack the chaff 
in, in September. 

I have never tried cellar wintering. I try to have 
hives and outside boxes on hand when needed, but I 
ran out last Friday, and had 7 swarms that day 
had no outside boxes for three, but left the covers 
partly off, and the burlap. I tried to shade some 
with boards, but one swarmed out the next day. I 
then hived them and covered them, and they were 
allO. K. They made a straight walk for the woods 
when they swarmed out, but they ran against my 
sheet on a pole, and concluded to turn and alight on 
the nearest apple-tree. 


A DECOY FOR SWARMS. 


My bees now have achoice of what tree to alight 
on. Many alight on apple-trees, some on currant- 
bushes, two in some brush I had piled, some on a 
little cedar-tree, one on a basswood, and one on 
corn; but the “ captain’’ is a little balsam-tree not 
much higher than I can reach. I took some little 
dead branches and tied them in a bunch about the 
size of a small swarm of bees; they have turned 
yellow, and you could not tell them a little way off 
from a swarm, and they have fairly rushed for that 
tree, and I can not tell the number I have hived 
from it. 








I have been very lucky in securing the swarms. I 
have had only two that mixed together. 1 have 
managed, with flag and sheet, to keep them apart. 

Amherst, Wis., July 29, 1882. J. CHILDS. 

As I understand it, the ‘‘ secret ’’ seems to 
be in keeping the sun from the hive, and 
giving the new colony plenty of air. Very 
likely, many new swarms abscond because 
their quarters are too warm and close. They 
pant for the leafy shade and the cool breezes 
of the forest. The matter of decoys for 
swarms was much talked about several 
years ago, when friend Jones’s automatic 
swarmer was up before us. Friend Childs, 
with your decoy tree you could make the 
Jones swarmer a success, without doubt. 
Just fix it on a balanced pole; and when a 
swarm alights on it, it will dump them down 
before the hive prepared for them, just as 
surely as “ falling off a log.” 


TT 


THE POOREST SEASON IN 17 YEARS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


ALSO SOME OF FRIEND POND’S OBSERVATIONS AND 
CONCLUSIONS. 


) . 
Ly) ing bees, I have never seen so bad a season 


~~ for surplus as the present. I put six good 
colonies into winter quarters, on their summer 
stands, in single-walled hives, and they all came out 
strong in the spring. Spring opened favorably, but 
the prospects of an early season were soon changed. 
Fruit-bloom was two weeks late, and yielded but lit- 
tle honey. By stimulative feeding, the production 
of brood was kept up, in order that stocks might be 
very strong, when white clover, which is the main 
stay in this section, came into bloom. Exceedingly 
dry weather and cold nights until the middle of July 
prevented comb-building to any extent, and for that, 
or some other reason, clover did not seem to yield 
any nectar at all. The resultis that my colonies are 
all very strong; yet, while they have gathered stores 
enough to nearly winter them, no surplus has been 
obtained; in fact, the bees could not be induced to 
work in surplus boxes at all,even when put in the 
sides of the brood-chamber. Brood sufficient to en- 
able me toat least.double my colonies was produced, 
but the attempt to fertilize queens has proved a 
failure, owing to the bees killing off the drones as 
fast as they were hatched. I tried for 26 days to 
have queens meet drones; but although they flew out 
every day, they came back virgins still. I am not, 
however, a candidate for the ** Blasted Hopes’’ col- 
umn, by any means; for I shall continue on, hoping 
that the next season will give me my turn. The 
pleasure I receive in working in my little apiary is 
compensation, although I confess I should be better 
satisfied with something a little more substantial. 


| ¥ URING seventeen years’ experience in keep- 


THE POLLEN FROM THE MILKWEED. 

1 have noticed my bees of late dragging out of 
their hives every bee that came home crippled with 
pollen from milkweed. This I have never before 
seen, neither have I heard or read any mention of 
it. Whether it is an unusual thing or not, I do not 
know; but if usual, I should suppose that some one 
would have seen and written of it ere this. The 
bees seemed to have as great an antipathy to these 
poor crippled sisters of theirs as they would to a 
robber bee; and as this same condition of things ex- 
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isted in every hive at the same time, I must assume 
that this crippled state was the cause of their being 
savagely pounced upon and removed. 

TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE. 

This season gave me my first experience with two 
queens in one hive living with perfect harmony and 
accord. On the 15th of July a swarm issued; was 
hived, and placed on its stand, butin a few moments 
every bee struck out for home again. 1 at once 
opened the parent hive, and found the old queen 
and about 20 capped queen-cells. Not wishing that 
particular colony to swarm, I, as Isupposed, destroy- 
ed all the queen-cells; but I must have missed one, 
for on the 22d I opened the hive and found the old 
queen and a young one, apparently a day or two old, 
both on thesame comb. They were both traveling 
around as though this were the regular way; and al- 
though I forced them so closely together that they 
touched one another, no antagonism was shown by 
either. Upon examining the virgin queen further, 


I found she had a defective wing, and I therefore | 


destroyed her. I shall experiment with this queen, 
and perhaps I may find that she will allow another 
daughter to remain with her after fertilization (if I 
can get a supply of drones), and thus have an im- 
mense colony by reason of double production. That 
this is not a case of bees superseding a worn-out 
queen, is proved by putting a frame of fdn. in the 
hive io place of a full frame, and the qucen has fill- 
ed that with worker brood. 

DECIDING THE SEX —DO THE BEES OR THE QUEEN 

DO IT? 

Whether bees can change the sex of eggs or not 
after they are laid, I can not tell; but I don’t be- 
lieve in the compression theory yet. Ihave nowa 
frame of comb built up from worker fdn., in which 
there is not a single drone-cell, and which, since it 
was fully drawn out, has been filled with brood. 
When the eggs were first laid there was no difference 
in appearance of any part of this comb (the comb in 
the hive was all built from worker fdn.); but when 
the cells were capped, about 50 on each side of the 
center proved to be drones. I pulled some of them 
out, and found them very small; and, having no use 
for under-sized drones, I shaved their heads off at 
once. Now, if compression causes the queen to lay 
worker-eggs, these eggs were all worker when laid, 
and were changed in sex; but I believe yet that 
compression, so far as the size of the cells is con- 
cerned, has nothing to do with the matter, but the 
sex of the eggs is entirely at the volition of the 
queen ; and in this case, as there were no drone-cells 
for her to lay in, she deposited drone-eggs in worker- 
cells simply because she was obliged to. Now, who 
can prove the contrary? 

FERTILE QUEENS GOING VISITING — FURTHER FACTS. 

Since finding the queen balled outside of the hive, 
referred to in article in August GLEANINGS, I have 
seen another straw which tends to show that fertile 
queens do sometimes goa visiting. On opening a 
hive I could not find the queen at all. I searched 
carefully, but could find nothing of her. Just as I 
had given it up asa bad job, and was closing the 
hive, thinking I was a nice queen “out,” back she 
came from flying somewhere, sailed in on top of the 
frames, and down she went into the brood-chamber; 
this was the same queen before mentioned; she 
could not have been on the frames when I opened 
the hive, for I took them out and looked them over 
carefully and set them in another hive, and looked 
them over equally as carefully when I returned 











them, so she must have gone out on an excursion, 
and this time without a retinue accompanying her, 
sure. 1 give the facts and my own conclusions. 
Others may differ; still, I shall hold to my opinion 
until I see a better reason, and especially when I see 
a solution of mysteries related by careful observers, 
which mysteries can not be explained in any other 
manner. Brothers, if we can’t agree in our conclu- 
sions, let us all agree to differ, and each of us strive 
to ascertain the truth. J.E. POND, JR. 

Foxboro, Mass., August, 1882. 

Friend P., you will find the milkweed pol- 
len described and illustrated in the A BC, 
but I do not know that I have before heard 
of the bees carrying out all those thus fet- 
tered.— Two queens in a hive, especially a 
queen with a laying daughter, is not a very 
unusual thing, as many of our friends have 
found to their cost, after losing queens they 
were trying to introduce. After having 
caught and destroyed one queen, they natu- 
rally supposed the hive queenless ; but I tell 
you, friends, my oft-repeated injunction, to 
make a colony start queen-cells before you 
decide it to be queenless, is a very safe one. 
Where I find a colony with an unusual 
amount of brood, I usually look for two 
queens, and I am seldom disappointed.—In 
regard to workers being able to decide the 
sex: Ernest has just brought me a frame 
having strips of worker brood attached to 
cross-bars all over the frame; and along the 
lower edge of every strip are rows of drone- 
cells. The brood was taken out of a comb 
having worker-eggs evenly and regularly 
laid onfdn. All that remained in the hive, 
in the comb it was cut out of, has been 
capped as worker brood. Will friends Pe- 
ters and Dadant try the experiment them- 
selves ? and if they find they are puzzled, 
will they be so kind as to stand up and say 
so? I know that we often find a drone-cell 
in the midst of worker brood, even on fdn. ; 
but young queens do not often lay many 
drone-eggs the first season. Is it not possi- 
ble that the extra food given a worker near 
queen-cells may sometimes destroy the sper- 
matozoa, causing the egg to mature as a 
drone? I hope my good friend Peters will 
not think I have got into one of those ‘*‘ men- 
tal relapses ’’ again.—Friend Pond, inregard 
to that matter of old queens flirting around 
out of doors, I should like to ask if you may 
not by some mistake have been watching a 
queen that was not fertile? Did you see 
her go down into the hive and take up her 
neglected work of egg-laying that surely 
must have suffered from such spells of ab- 
sence of doubtful propriety ? Will you 
a make sure on this point? It should 
ye borne in mind, that we know queens do 
not generally have such freaks as this, be- 
cause thousands of them have their wings 
clipped, and yet are found always at home 
for one, two, or even three years. ‘True, 
they may occasionally take a promenade or 
two on foot, but it can’t be a very common 
thing, as it seems to me.—In regard to your 
poor season: Are you sure, friend Pond, 


| that Doolittle would not have secured a fair 


crop of comb honey, with your locality and 
exactly your circumstances ? Suppose you 
had used an extractor, and not tried to get 
them to work in empty boxes ? 
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CANDIED NEW HONEY, AGAIN, 

ELL me what is best to do with honey that has 
"yt sugared in the comb. All the honey gather- 
ed in the past five or six weeks has done so, 
and there is no such thing as extracting it, so far as 
I know. If you will take the trouble to give me 
some information as to what is best to do, you will 
very greatly oblige— J.L. WARE. 

Terry, Miss., July 24, 1882. 

I can suggest nothing better than to have 
the bees work it up in making new colonies, 
as I have said before. If any one else can 
give a suggestion, let him stand up and 
speak. What shall we do with this new 
kind of honey, that candies as fast as stored 
in the combs ? 


— 


IMPROVISED ON A 
SAW. 

Some having foot-power saws might like to turn 
small things like washers for wabbling saws, or the 
like. It can be done in this way: Take off your saw, 
put on the collar, bore a hole in the wood you wish 
to turn, just large enough so you can screw it on to 
the thread of your arbor. Fix your rest, and you 
are all right to turn. D. 8. BASSETT. 

Farnumsville, Worcester Co., Mass., July 11, 1882. 

Thanks for the suggestion, friend B. We 
turn our telephone heads in much the same 
way, but it had not before occurred to me 
that the Barnes foot-power saw might be 
used for turning such articles, until you 
mentioned it. 


A TURNING-LATHE FOOT-POWER 


HOW THEY DO IN ARKANSAS. 

I’ve just finished taking honey for this season, and 
I thought I would let you know what I have done. I 
commenced this spring with six stands, and have 
extracted about 400 lbs., and increased to 10, besides 
six I let go to the woods. I hadno place to put them, 
as I had about as many as I wanted, any way. 

The wintering problem don’t bother us here, as it 
never gets cold enough to frecze bees, even in the 
most exposed places. If they have plenty of honey 
in the fail, they will always come out all right in the 
spring. H. C. BETHEL, 

Poteau, Scott Co., Ark., July 28, 1882. 

Letting the bees go to the woods because 
you have got as many as you want, is a rath- 


er queer way to do, itseems to me, friend Bb. | 


them, so they build it in from two to four sections 
in the center, over the brood-nest, and raise drones. 
I have seen very little worker brood in sections. 
There were tin separators on the frames. 

You may be right in your reason for queens 
laying in the sections, and several have de- 
cided on using only worker fdn. in the sec- 
tions, because the queen was more apt to 
put in brood, when drone comb was built. 

FOUL BROOD. 

I have long wisbed to ask a question in regard to 
| foul brood. If sealed or unsealed brood is killed by 
not having bees enough to keep it warm, will it 
cause the disease called “foul brood,” if left in the 
hives? Bees are doing pretty well this summer. 

Mrs. P. P. Coss. 

Middleville, Barry Co., Mich., Aug. 1, 1882. 

I do not think it possible that dead brood 
can ever originate the disease foul brood ; 
and, if I mistake not, both friend Muth and 
| Prof. Cook hold to the same. See back vol- 
umes. 





COMB- BUILDING, ETC. 

It is said by some of our men, that bees do not 
make any comb after the 10th of July. Sourwood is 
now in full bloom; this makes our best honey. 

C. WATSON. 

Yancey ville, Caswell Co., N. C., July 11, 1&82. 

The saying you mention, friend W., is 
simply a relic of old times. Bees build 
comb whenever they get honey; and if the 
honey-yield closes about the luth of July, 
there would not be any more comb built. 
Nowadays we have comb built, and rear 
queens, any month in the year when we 
choose, by supplying the needed requisites 
artificially. 

IMPORTANCE OF KEEPING A “ SHARP LOOKOUT.” 

Bees are doing finely here now, but I came near 
losing all of mine this spring. On the 25th of May 
we hada killing frost. Up to that time my bees 
were stronger than I ever had them that early in the 
spring. They bad consumed pretty nearly all their 
stores, and the frost came killing nearly every thing 
in the tender vegetable line, such as beans, pota- 
toes, corn, etc. My bees were in such fine condi- 
tion, and I so busy at other farm matters, and 
feeling pretty blue over the cold rainy weather, 
to tell you the truth I nearly forgot them; but acci- 
dentally I went out among them, and found at the 
entrance of most of the hives at least one gallon to 
one anda half of dead bees, while many starving, 
stupid bees could be seen crawling out of the hives, 
never toreturn. It being 9 miles to town, I started 
out, however, after sugar, and soon revived my liv- 








We should not think it sound up here in the | 


North. 


QUEENS GOING INTO THE SECTIONS, AND A CAUSE 
SUGGESTED. 

In August GLEANINGS, H. H. Littell complains of 
his cueens laying in sections; and from the ques- 
tions you ask, I judge any information on the sub- 
ject would be acceptable. We, too, have some 


trouble of that kind, but it is caused by not allowing 


ing Italians. But they are just beginning te swarm 

up to date, andIcan not govern their swarming 

fever by adding surplus room. B. F. CLARDY. 
New Cambria, Macon Co., Mo., July 22, 1882. 


AN A B C SCHOLAR IN A LILEMMA. 
We want some information badly. We rcceived 


| our queens of you, and introdu:ed them to three 
| frames and some bees out of one of our black hives, 


and put them in, and they went to work all right, 
and got very strong, and in two or three weeks they 
swarmed, and we hived them all right, and in look- 
ing through them we found it to be the same old 
queen you sent us. We then went back to the old 


s . a s 
drone comb enough in the brood-chamber to suit | hive, and there we found a fine large queen-cell, and 
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yesterday we found the young queen hatched out all 
right, and found her to be just like the one you sent 
us, and we nuw want instructions what to do, as she 
is now about five or six days old, and we have no 
Italian drones. J. C. JOHNSON, 

Drake Creek, Ark., July 21, 1882. 

I should say. things are going on all right, 
friend J., without your doing any thing. 
Your queen will find drones somewhere, un- | 
less I am very much mistaken. ‘lhe old 
queen leading out the swarm, leaving the 
young one to preside over the old colony, is 
the natural order of things, and just as it 
should be, I believe. Where no bees are | 
kept near you, your young queen may have | 
to go out several times, but I think you will | 
ey her laying when she is about two weeks | 
olc 





TESTING TIN CANS; A SCIENTIFIC WAY. 

How do you test tin cans? I test such cans by 
putting about a quart of boiling water into them | 
and then screwing the top down tight, and shaking | 
them. A leak will very quickly show itself. 

Many thanks for your suggestions, friend | | 
G. Your plan of testing cans is exactly the | 
one we use in testing honey-barrels when | 
we wax them, but I never before thought of 
it for tin cans. We will use it hereafter, 
and it will very likely end the complaints of 
leaky cans. The philosophy of it is, that | 
you have cold air and hot water in the can 
when you screw downthecap. Shaking the 
two together suddenly warms a large volume 
of air, and its expansion genes: ites consid- 
erable force. 

THE 3-CENT HONEY-TUMBLERS. | 
| 


Your half-pound honey-tumblers is a most ex- 
cellent package for a small quantity of liquid honey. 
In selling honey in tumblers heretofore, I have al- | 
ways had much trouble with sticky, dauby glasses, 
and this year the grocerymen complained so that I 
was obliged to devise some way of making them 
perfectly tight. | 
HOW TO MAKE ANY JELLY-TUMBLER *“‘ HONEY-TIGHT.”’ 

I have it now, and it is very simple. Just lay a 
piece of paper over the tumbler, and then force the 
cover down over that. This keeps the cover on 
tight, and not a drop can ooze out, even if the tum- 
bler is laid on its side or turned upside down. Such 
paper as the tumblers are wrapped in does very 
well, but I prefer such paper as GLEANINGS is print- 
edon. If the edge of the cap is wet just before 
putting it on, the surplus paper can be torn off pret- 
ty smoothly, but it is hard to do it rapidly and do a 
good job. Can you not cut paper into round pieces 
about three-eighths of an inch larger in diameter 
than the top of the tumbler? You could sell them 
with the tumblers atso mucha hundred. If these 
paper caps were dipped in melted wax, and the tin 
cap put on while the wax was warm, the tumbler | 
woull be very securely sealed, and would stand | 
shipment as wel! as other gluss goods, 

J. A. GREEN, 

Dayton, La Salle Co., Ill., July 31, 1882. 

The idea of making jelly-tumblers tight | 
by a piece of paper is hardly new, but it | 
does us good many times to revive old mat- | 





| 


ters. We can easily furnish the circular | 
papers, and could also wax them, but I pre- | 
sume most bee-keepers will prefer to wax 
them themselves, with their own wax. I 


will name, at present, a dollar a thousand 

for round papers, to fit any of our tumblers, 

but very likely we can do better when we 

get the necessary machinery. 

OUR TEN-CENT GARDEN TROWEL FOR AN UNCAP- 
PING-KNIFE, 

Inclosed please find 16 cents, for which send me 
one of your garden trowels (10c. for trowel and 6c. 
for postage). I want te try it for uncapping. 

Ironton, Iron Co., Mo., June 27, 1882. WM. HILus. 

I have tried tbe trowel uncapping-knife; it works 
splendidly. I ground mine from the inside; I don't 
want any thing better. Wo. HILLS. 

August 1, L882. 

The above seems to settle the question 
pretty decisively. I fear, however, the 
temper is not as hard as it should be; but at 
the small price of 10c., it would seem that 
no one should be without at least some kind 
of an uncapping-knife. And here we have 
been all these years paying nearly a dollar 
for that which might have been bought for 
10 cents! It were no more than fair to add, 
however, that these trowels have never been 
sold before for a dime, until we made a large 
purchase of them for our counter store. 


FRIEND TYLER’S REPORT, 

I bought one colony of Italian bees last August. 
They filled their hive (10-frame Simp.) last fall, and 
this spring they have given me three swarms, and 
are now working in full upper story of sections. I 
gave their first swarm sections yesterday. 

LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE. 
I bought 7 swarms of blacks in box hives last Sep- 


| tember (bad calculation, but a good way to get ex- 


perience at the expense of capital); one died of 
worms; one of dysentery and dwindling; one robbed; 
two killed trying to unite in March. The other two 
I transferred in May. I use No. 14 wire for transfer- 
ring-clasps instead of tin, and I like it better. It is 
firmer, and does not cover as much brood. 

A NOVEL WAY OF FASTENING THE COMBS IN, IN 

TRANSFERRING. 

I seldom use smoke about my bees. I transferred 
one colony without smoke, and succeeded quite as 
well. And now, by the way, let me tell you howl 
fixed my frames so that there was no need of clasps, 
except for small pieces. I selected some thin comb- 
guides that would slip through the groove easily, 
and sharpened one end, leaving a long bevel on the 
lower side, which I brought to a knife edge, and aft- 


| er & comb was cut and in place in the frame, this 


guide was shoved through endwise, cutting its own 
groove in the center of the comb. D. S. TYLER. 
Clio, Mich., August, 1882. 
If I understand, friend T., you think you 
would have raised your bees cheaper from 
your Italians, than to have invested in the 


| seven black stocks. Very likely; and you 


might also have done it about as quickly, 
| the way it turned out. You see, my advice 
| to buy one or two, and then build up, is not 
| very far wrong.—Your plan of holding the 
upper edge of a comb in transferring is in- 
genious and valuable. We often put in 
combs without any clasps, where they are 
straight, and fit, and are not too heavy with 
honey. The top edge, however, is quite apt 
to slip, unless it fits very securely, and your 
plan makes it very secure, besides adding 
stiffness to the top-bar. 
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HOLY-LANDS AND CYPRIANS. 
Please ask neighbor H. to give us his experience 
and opinion of Holy-Lands and Cyprians. I bought 
aqueen of each last season of him. My Cyprian 
queen produces the nicest and gentlest bees I have, 
but I see no way to distinguish them from Italians 
in appearance. The Holy-Land bees are small, 
white, and easily distinguishable by appearance and 
behavior. I believe they cause me no trouble until 
I begin to shake or brush them from the combs; 
but then no amount of smoke will make them docile. 
S. W. Morrison, 50. 
Oxford, Chester Co., Pa., July 10, 1882. 


I think neighbor H. has no different opin- 
ion to express from what he has already giv- 
en, and the method of distinguishing the | 
three races are just about what yon give, | 
only you have omitted to mention the golden | 
shield found on the Cyprians. The matter | 
of identifying now becomes more difficult, 
as we have had no recent importations, and 
most of our Cyprians and Holy-Lands are 
more or less crossed with Italian blood. | 
The Holy-Lands are not all so cross, but I 
believe they generally drop from the combs, | 
without adhering, as the ltalians do. 


BEES ON THE OAKS, AGAIN, AND IN THE STATE OF 
MICHIGAN TOO. 


Bees have been doing well on basswood the Jast 3 
or 4 days, and are getting a nice lot of honey — also 
some honey-dew. I saw the bees at work on an oak- | 
tree near by, and I found that the leaves were cov- 
ered with honey-dew. They did not make a very | 
great amount of honey to spare. They have in- 
creased very well. I commenced the season with 22 
colonies — 16 gcod ones and 6 rather light. I have 
now 45 good colonies. 1 lost one swarm; they came 
out, and I hived them all right on some comb, and 
the queen began to lay, and the next day they came | 
out and went away. N. V. GOODNOE. 

North Lansing, Mich., July 23, 1882. 


QUEEN LAYING WHEN FOUR DAYS OLD. 


In pinching out queen-cells last week, I took one | 
with a large piece of comb, but tore the cell haif 
open on its side. I saw the queen was nearly ready 
to hatch, and saw her move. I put the cellon top 
of frames in a small queenless colony in the fore- 
noon; at 2 P.M. I saw her hatch. Bees seemed very 
giad to get the cell, and helped her out as well as 
they could. She was large and yellow, being the 
grand-daughter of the queen J got from you two | 
years ago. In four days she was laying in true 
straight style. D. C. AYARS. 

Moawequa, Shelby Co., Iil., July 25, 1882. 

The above is a little remarkable. Ours do 
not usually lay until about ten days old, al- 
though we occasionally find them laying at 
seven or eight days. 


GREASE OFFENSIVE TO BEES, ETC. 

Some years ago I purchased two or three stands of 
bees, and by the end of the swarming season I had 
seven or eight; but by the next spring I was in a 
worse condition than your forlorn gentleman pic- 
tured on page 284 of your ABC Book. I had not 
one left — all dead or absconded. So I gave up 
bee-raising till this spring, when | bought 4 stands. 
1 brought them home, about a mile; they went 
to work, and I now have 12. All seem to be in 
a prosperous condition. I have taken about 100 | 


| Sabbath? 


Ibs. of honey from the first four hives. I have 
had two swarms abscond. And, by the way, I 
have heard more of this during the past season than 
ever before, more or less every day. One of these 
was a swarm that my brother-in-law found in my 
orchard near my bee-yard on Sabbath morning (a 
rover, I supposed), and being scarce of hives we im- 
provised a little keg, and he was just hiving them 
when our preacher rode up, it being his day for 
preaching at our little church near by. The bees 
were soon hived, and. we repaired to the church 
where we heard a most excellent sermon. Late in 
the evening I walked out to see what my bees were 


| doing, when, Jo and behold! I found them all ina 


pile on the ground. I at once concluded they did 
not like the home given them, so I bunted up an old 
gum in which many a colony had been raised, and 
said to myself, ‘*‘ Now you will be content,” and I 
put them in it, and they raised a hum of seeming 
delight. Here they remained about three days. On 
the fourth day I went out to see them again, and 
they were gone, when and where { know not. When 
I came to examine the gums from which these 


|} Swarms had left, | found that some of the planks of 


which they were made were greasy. So I determin- 
ed this to be the cause. I then scorched the inside 
of each with blazing shucks, and afterward put 


other colonics in these same hives, and they went 


to work and are now doing well. Think you it 
was the grease that wa; the cause of the absconding? 
Do you think there is any harm in biving bees onthe 
J. F. CLARKE, 

Garth, Ala., July 20, 1882. 

Grease is offensive to bees; and further, 
it is dangerous to all insects, for it stops 
their breathing- pores. «nd causes death, 
evena very little of it.— by all means hive 
bees on the Sabbath. just as you would give 
any kind of stock all needed care that could 
not be given on week days. Of course, we 


| should make it a point to make these Sun- 


day labors as brief as consistent, and should 


| have all things in readiness with that end in 
| view. 


THAT NEW HONEY-PLANT, ** WAX IVY.” 
I suppose this is the wax-plant of this country. It 
is a honey-plant in England and Scotland — Hoya 
carnosa (after a Mr. Hoy, at one time gardener to 


| the Duke of Northumberland, in Surry, England), 
| carnosus, fleshy, if 1 remember aright. You need 


not be shy of it on account of shy blooms; just try 
it on the back wall of your greenhouse; give ita 
turfy loam, with some well-decomposed leaf mold; 


| leave the flowers, and they will astonish you by 


blooms from the same stems. Cuttings left to dry 
two or three days will root readily. But do not 
make too much ado about it until you have tried 
half an acre of California privet in rows six feet 
apart and four feet apart in the row; and if you do 
not have better bee pasture than linden, you will 
have one of its most successful rivals. It will last 
six times as long in bloom, and I think produces 
more flowrets than the linden, and by careful prun- 
ing you can have about as many panicles of bloom 
as you please. Try aspccimen or two, and thank 
somebody for the advice. G. W. THOMPSON. 

Stelton, N. J., July, 1882. 

We are thankful for the advice already, 
friend T., but would be still more so if you 
or somebody else would send us some roots 
of that California privet, and send in his 
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bill. If there is any thing that comes any- 
where near basswood, by all means let us 
have it. 


HOW ITALIAN QUEENS SOMETIMES CHANGE TO 
BLACK QUEENS. 

Last fall, about the first of October, I got a dollar 
queen from you to Italianize my last stock of b!ack 
bees. The queen was lost in introducing. I got an- 
other of you. I introduced her, and she was accept- 
ed. I put them all away for winter. About the 
first of March I found young brood drawn out of 
the hive; the brood kept coming, and I saw it was 
drone brood. The first fine day I examined, and 
found the Italian queen was gone, and a young 
black unfertile queen in her place, and about one- 
eighth of the bees were pure Italians. Now the on- 
ly solution I have got is that the bees started queen- 
cells after the first queen was lost, and when the 
second queen was put in she was accepted by the 
bees, and commenced to lay; and when the young 
queen was hatched she killed the Italian queen, and 
it was too late to get fertilized, hence she was un- 
fertile. Now, I would say to green hands, be care- 


ful not to introduce a queen when there are queen- | 


cells in the hive, particularly if they are capped; for 
if [had known this I might have saved my queen, 
andaswarm of bees and some surplus honey, as 
that hive will only build up good for winter, and 
give me one nucleus. 


It is a fact, that a queen will many times | 


be accepted when a young unfertile queen 


is still in the hive, and the introduced queen | 


may even commence to lay ; but when the 
virgin queen becomes fertilized, one of the 
two must, as a general thing, be driven 
out. This same occurrence has, I presume, 
led to many unjust complaints, and it were 
well to keep such things in mind when we 
are disposed to be uncharitable to those from 
whom we purchase queens. 

QUEENS CAN BE INTRODUCED WITHOUT FINDING 

THE OLD QUEEN, 

Neighbor Atchison got two selected tested queens 
of you last fall, to introduce into two black stocks; 
he anda friend opened the first hive, and hunted 
three hours for the old queen, but found her not. 
Sick of the job, and of many bec-stings, they put in 
the new queen, as directed in the Peet cage; they 
tried two with the same result, and put the queen in 
the same. Both were put in without finding the old 
queen. Now both queens were accepted, and super- 
seded the old ones, and came out good in the spring, 
and are beautiful pure Italians. Though this has 
been a successful case, I would not recommend it. 


Bees are working below the average around here | 


thissummer. I bad aswarm of Italians yesterday, 
about a month later than usual. WM. HARTRY. 

Brussels, Ontario, Can., July 22, 1882. 

I know queens will sometimes supersede 
the old queen, when let loose in that way ; 
but from the number of losses I have known 
from doing precisely the same thing, I must 
think your friend unusually fortunate in 
having succeeded with both of his valuable 
queens. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS BE SURE YOUR HIVE IS | 


QUEENLESS. 
I had bad luck in introducing; they killed the 
queen in a very short time; they bad been queen- 


less about four weeks. I had looked them over five | 


or six times, and could find no queen nor eggs; but 


! this morning, after they had killed the queen, I 
| found a young queen as smart as a whip. 1 don’t 
| think I shall introduce another $3.00 queen unless I 
| find and cage, or destroy one from that hive. 
Dexter, Me., July 18, 1882. LUCIAN FRENCH. 
Never attempt to introduce a queen where 
the only ground forthinking them queenless 
is that you can’t find a queen. Make sure 
| of it by giving them some brood, and never 
let a queen loose in the hive until you have 
made them start queen-cells, as a proof of 
their queenlessness. 


UNFERTILE QUEENS; LOOK OUT FOR THEM, 

Queen came all right July 7th; lost her in intro- 
ducing, but that, of course, is not your fault. An 
unfertile queen was the cause; she had been in the 
hive 30 days after all drones were dead. We have 
had a fine honey season. A neighbor had 7 hives in 
spring; he now has 35; has extracted 1400 lbs. of 
honey; hives are now full. S. A. ELAM. 

West Falis, Texas, July 22, 1882. 

A great many losses come from the pres- 
| ence of a virgin queen, when the owner feels 
sure the colony is queenless. Where they 
persistently refuse to accept a queen, I should 
| take her to another hive, and then try this 
|; one with unsealed brood; if they do not 

start a queen-cel), I should conclude they 
| had some kind of a queen, and I would try 
to hunt her up. 


ANOTHER HIVE THAT WASN’T QUEENLESS. 

The dollar queen I ordered of you in June came 
all right, with only one or two dead bees in the 
cage. I was positive, when I ordered, that the hive 
had no queen, norany cellsa queen could hatch from. 
But when she came, and I was going to introduce 
her, I found the hive had a queen, and was well filled 
with capped brood. [ had opened the hive several 
times previous to ordering, and found no eggs nor 
larvee, and was much surprised to find it in the con- 
dition jt was. They are and have been doing first 
rate. I have taken nearly 75 lbs. from it, and the 
swarm from it. Both have another hive on them, 
| and are nearly full again. How is that? Well, I 

hud no place for my queen, so I took three frames 
| from other hives, with capped brood and young 
bees, and gave her to them; she did not begin to lay 
immediately after her 1000 miles trip, but she got at 
it gradually in a few days, and has done pretty well. 

Frosa, Texas, July 15, 1882. C. M. BUTTOLPH. 

It should be borne in mind, that a young 
queen is often as long as three weeks in get- 
ting fertilized, and, therefore, even if you 
have looked several times and found none, 
you are by no means certain that the hive is 
queenless. Once more, do not attempt to 
| introduce a queen unless the bees have been 

given brood, and have queen-ce!ls under way. 


HONEY FROM WHITE DAISIES. 

Did you ever hear of bees working upon white dai- 
sies? Our bees gathered some very dark honey, and 
I think it came from the above blossom, of which 
hundreds of acres are within a few miles of us. I 
never saw bees work upon them before, and never 
got such dark honey at this season of the year. 

Hartford, N. Y., July 21, 1882. J. H. MARTIN, 

I have never before heard of bees working 
on daisies; and if it were going to induce 
any one to let them grow, I should almost be 


| sorry to hear they ever did work on it. 
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PUTTING IN STARTERS WITH A HOT FLATIRON, ETC. 

I put in fdn. starters after a plan I saw in GLEAN- 
INGS; that is, to press it on with a hot fiatiron. I 
got it too hot at first, but soon regulated that. My 
bees are nearly ready to swarm again. 

GETTING STUNG. 

I think my bees must be those cross hybrids you 

speak of, as I have been stung by them twice quite 


badly, once making me so sick that I vomited a long 


time, and my hands swelled badly. I had my face 
protected. It was when I was trying to hive the 
first swarm that I was stung the worst. But I don’t 
intend to give them up; it would not look well for 
one of the boys in blue to surrender to a swarm of 
bees. I was advised, about 5 years ago, by our fam- 
ily physician, to chew tobacco for a jumping tooth- 
ache that I had, which troubled me so much that I 
could not work. I have concluded to quit, so please 
send measmoker; and if I chew again I will pay 
you the cash. Wo. F. EMMETT. 

Whitewater, Walworth Co., Wis., July 26, 1882. 

To be sure, a boy in blue should not sur- 
render to any swarm of bees; and while we 
are about it, friend E., to tobacco either, and 
so you are to remember I would much rath- 
er you would not be required to pay for the 
smoker. If your physician had only thought 
of it, he might have recommended whisky, 
for it would have cured the jumping tooth- 
ache quicker than tobacco. Now about the 
stings that made you sick. 


ever I hear of a bee-owner getting stung se- 
verely, I at once make up my mind there is 
something wrong. A customer was just in, 
wanting a pair of rubber gloves because his 
bees stung his hands so he could not stand 
it. I talked with him a little, and he went 


away, but didn’t buy any gloves, for I told | 


him he did not need any. By no means 
would I have my hands stung in that way, 
and I wouldn’t wear gloves either. One 
should learn to tell by the looks and actions 
of bees whether it is safe to handle them; 
and if they must be handled, smoke them 
into proper and decent behavior. I often 
see new hands at the 
hive and commence right off to lift out the 
frames, where I would not think of doing it. 
Watch the motions of the bees, and let them 
also watch your motions, and have a mutu- 


al and clear understanding of things. I | 


have not had my hands stung for years, and 
I do not mean to for many years more. 


DON'T BE DISHEARTENED ABOUT WET WEATHER. 


Bees are making haste slowly; white clover is | 


abundant, but the weather has been too cold and wet. 
I don’t despair of having a good honey seaason yet. 
Referring to my bee diary of 1875, July 36, I find 
the following: *“* Examined all the bees, and found 
them nearly destitute. Not a particle of sealed hon- 


ey, and probably not two pounds of honey in any | 
In August, the | 


hive. The season has been wet.”’ 
bees filled their hives, and Sept. 3d I extracted hon- 
ey and made artificial swarms which wintered well. 
GARDEN TROWELS FOR UNCAPPING. 
How much we lose by not being communicative! 
I have used a gardener’s trowel for uncapping more 
than eight years. J. L. WoLcort. 
Bloomington, Il., July 18, 1882. 


To be sure, we do, friend W. If you used 


. Bees should not | 
be handled when they sting like that. When- | 


business open the | 


la garden trowel for an uncapping-knife 8 
| years ago, and found it to work well, you 
| did a very wrong thing not to speak of it, 
| and let your light shine. Who will tell us 
/more about them? How large a trowel is 
| needed ? and must they be tempered hard, 
_ete.? If much rain will bring a fall crop of 
| honey, we are all right for it in Medina 
| County. 


ANOTHER GRATEFUL PUPIL. 

The bee business is just tiptop. I wintered four 
swarms, and now have 12. Too much swarming, do 
| yousay? They are all but two working in their up- 
per stories, and from one of them I took about 20 
sections, and am waiting for them to cap the others. 
This latter swarm came about the second week in 
May, and I was compelled to feed them during that 
month to save them, as I did with nearly all my bees, 
on account of wet cold weather. I got a dollar 
queen of you last year, from which I now have five 
| swarms of bees. That, as a honey-producing bee, or 
being prolific, can not be excelled by any of the im- 
| proved and high-bred queens of America, and her 
daughters are not a whit behind her. I am selling 
my comb honey at 20 cts. per lb. at home, in pack- 
| ages of from 5 to 24 lbs.; it is just beautiful. And 
now to consider, how did all this come about? Four 
years ago, I think, I saw your advertisement in 
American Agriculturist, and proeured a copy of 
GLEANINGS; then an A BC; then I adopted your 
hive, sections, ete. Had I not seen GLEANINGS, I 
should probably have been contented with 10 
to 25 Ibs. to the hive, in cigar-shaped boxes, inter- 
spersed with pollen and drone brood. Friend R., I 
think many of us can say, from the heart, ‘** Thanks 
for your valuable helps.” R. McCrory. 

Jerome, Union Co., O., July 14, 1882. 


And thanks to you, friend M., for your 
very kind and encouraging words. °It is in- 
deed a pleasure to know that I have been 
| permitted to help so many friends, scattered 
| far and wide. 


DANGER OF DELAYS, ETC. 

Goods received this day. I have lost all chance 
| for box-honey this season, on account of the delay of 
sections ordered of you on the 2ith of June, shipped 
July Ist, received July 18th. M. HILLs. 

Wellsville, Allegany Co., N. Y., July 18, 1882. 
| You will see, friends, what a risk you run 
| by delaying orders until right in the midst 
| of the honey season. In this case we filled 
the order about as soon as received, but we 
| have not done as well as this in all cases. 
As sections are pretty heavy goods to be or- 
dered in any quantity other than by freight, 
we have to take the chances of the railroad 
companies being slow. In this case it took 
them 18 days, and this spoiled the honey 
crop. Now, if I were behind like that, I do 
not think I would let the honey go. Make 
brood-frames of some kind, and set on upper 
stories, and thus give them room. New 
comb built in large frames can be cut out 
and sold at a pretty fair price as ‘‘ chunk 
honey ;’’ and if extracted honey should com- 
mand a good price, extract it, even if late in 
the fall. The best honey we ever had was 
taken out thus, after the season was over. 
| A disappointment in getting sections is bad, 
| but it should by no means result in the loss 
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of the honey crop. This is on a par with 
losing a colony because of disappointment 
in getting a queen. Give the bees brood, 
and let them raise a queen of some kind, by 
all manner of means; and this should be 
done with any queenless stock. Where there 
is a will there is a way; and a bee-man 
wants a will, if anybody does. 


WHITEWASH FOR BEE- FEED (?) ETC. 

I told you in the spring Ihad got one swarm of 
bees. T now have five that are doing nicely. My lit- 
tle apiary looks very much like your vineyard, on 
asmall scale. My grapevines are making quite ¢ 
shade. After [ had painted the hives all nice and 
white, Mr. Bragg made me some boards to put on 
the top as sun-shades, and as they were not planed I 
could not paint them. So I mixed water lime and 
skimmed milk, and took the whitewash brush and 


* washed them, and they look whiter than the hives, 


and it will not wash off. While I was doing this, one 
little bee came and sat on the boards all the while I 
was at work. When done, it went off and I took my 
brush and put it in a basin to soak, and set it at the 
back door. But the next morning, on stepping out, 
I could hardly find a place to walk without treading 
on bees. They had taken possession of the white- 
wash brush. I told our folks they had taken a fancy 
to the outside of their hives, and meant to clean up 
on the inside. They worked at it all day. A man 
saw them, and he called to me and said my bees 
were swarming, and so it did seem all day. Was it 
the milk or lime they were after? 

I love my bees more every day, and Iam glad to 
tell you their sting does not hurt me. I think I can 
say, as my girl did, the more they stung her, the bet- 
ter she liked them. A. M. BRAGG. 

Viola, Wis., July 29, 1€82. 

I can not think, friend B., what the bees 
should want of either lime or skimmed milk 
and would suggest that it was perhaps only 
the water they were after, the brush making 
a convenient place for them to alight with- 
out being drowned. I am very glad indeed 
to hear your bees afford you so much pleas- 
ure, and | trust it will ere long be profit with 
the pleasure. 


THE VEIL THAT HAD A “PATCH” ON IT. 

* Honor bright,’ the first veil was all right, and I 
never found it out until the last one came. Just to 
look at it, it all looked just alike, and all of a color. 
1 noticed that it was patched on one side, and, being 
rather aristocratic, I always was particular to put 
the patched side behind, and had it on, I presume, 
fifty times, and never did find the silk part until the 
new one came, sol have sold it for 75 cents, which 
find inclosed. That clerk was not as bad as I feared 
he was; besides, I said I knew a Yankee trick wher- 
ever I see it, and at the same time had one with me 
for months, and never stood round far enough to 
see it. If you could only hear my wife go for me! 
An honest man is said to be the noblest work of God, 

JAMES L. WALLAR. 

Benton, Texas, July 12, 1882. 

The above illustrates how differently peo- 
ple see things before they have been ex- 
plained to them, or, rather, how differently 
they don’t see them sometimes. We have 
for years been in the habit of putting a piece 
of silk Brussels net in the face of our best 
veils, and when our friend accused us of 





having played a Yankee trick on him, by 
charging him for the best veil and sending 
one without any silk about it, I naturally 
raised a breeze among the girls who make 
and put them up. It transpires, as you see, 
however, that the girls were all right, and 
our friend was the one who was all wrong. 
I think your wife must be an excellent wo- 
man, friend W. Now the moral is, be slow 
about finding fault, and especially in decid- 
ing that anybody has knowingly played a 
‘Yankee trick”? on you. Charity “ think- 
eth no evil.” 


LEMON-HEADED DRONES. 

I send you by mail some Italian drones, which 
have a peculiar head. Mr. Keller, a neighbor bee- 
keeper, found them while looking at my bees, and 
he says that he has kept bees for 30 years, and never 
saw any thing like them before. They were raised 
from a young queen hatched during the early part 
of the season. Probably you have seen lemon-head- 
ed drones before. I call them lemon-headed because 
the head is about the color of a lemon. 

Iam a young hand in the bee business. Have 
three colonies. They are good workers, and are 
coming laden with honey. B. F. LANDES. 

Burlington, Ind., Aug. 2, 1882. 


The phenomenon is of rather frequent oc- 
currence ; but for all thatitis just as wonder- 
ful that drones, and drones only, should 
have heads of black, cherry red, lemon yel- 
low, ete., and that, when this peculiarity is 
seen, we almostinvariably find all the drones 
of that particular colony rejoicing in heads 
all alike. The matter has been commented 
on in our back volumes. 


SECTIONS HOLDING 34% LBS. EACH. 

I want 1000 surplus sections. I prefer the dove- 
tailed, made of such a size that three will exactly 
fill up a Langstroth frame, which will give a capacity 
of 8% lbs. honey, generally. I want them right away, 
as the richest honey harvest I ever saw is now upon 
us, and I have used up the last section I have. 

I am well aware, friend P., that you get 
more honey in these very large sections ; but 
will vou not have to sell them at a very much 
lower price? And will they not also be 
quite diflicult of safe shipmemt ? 

CLIMATIC INFLUENCES. 

I have long known that climatic influences work 
great changes in animated peculiarities, and especi- 
ally so in the insect tribe. The ant of California and 
the ant of Texas, of same species, show different de- 
grees of viciousness; and bees in Vermont, show lo- 
cal distinctive characteristics from those of Tenn- 
essee or Texas. Thus, comparing the distinctions 
of the Italian and the black, as given by Mr. Lang- 
stroth, does not find a parallel! in the differences I 
have noted between the Italian and the brown bee 
of Arkansas. I attribute all this to climate and lo- 
eality, not to errors of that close observer of bee 
natures. If desirable, I will prepare for you an ar- 
ticle on these distinctions of bees in Arkansas. 

GeO. B. PETERS. 


Memphis, Tenn., July 3, 1882. 


I know that bees behave quite differently 
in different localities, and we should be very 
glad indeed to have the paper you mention, 
on the subject. 
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BEES, SMOKERS, AND ROSE LICE. 

Iam among the bees all the time I have to spare, 
and then is the time to observe their habits. I am 
now satisfied that when there is a good honey-flow, 
bees fly faster, or with more speed, than when hon- 
ey is scarce. 1 think the sting of the bee is more 
painful in hot summer weather than in cool weather 
of spring and fall. That Clark smoker I got of you 
is one of the best tools I have in my apiary. When 
I hive bees I shake them into a large tin pan, and 
turn them in front of the hive; in a few minutes I 
take the smoker and give those that return to the 
limb or tree a few whiffs of smoke, and they will 
immediately quit trying to form another cluster on 
the tree, and go to the hive with the rest of the bees. 
There is another use for the smoker that should 
cause you to sell hundreds of them to those who do 
not keep bees, and that is for killing the lice on 
rose-bushes. Mix tobacco with rotten wood; cover 
the bush with a sheet, and the pest of the rose-bush 
is a pest no more after giving them a thorough 
smoking. T. ROTHWELL. 

Austinville, Bradford Co., Pa., July 26, 1882. 


SOMETHING ABOUT SUMAC — AN EXCITED A BC 
SCHOLAR. 

I should like to know if bees work on sumac every 
year or not. Will H. Perry, of Southbury, Conn., 
please answer? Friend Root, I see you say that you 
never saw bees working on sumac. I wish you were 
here to see my bees going for it. A neighbor of 
mine has about one acre of it on his farm, and he 
tells me that they work on it every year. Now, if it 
is the case, I shall plant 10,000 this fall, for I think I 
have never seen such a pretty sight. This patch of 
sumac has been in bloom for about 10 days, and it 
looks as if it would last 20 days longer. 

GEO. THORN. 

Willmoths, Barbour Co., W. Va., July 24, 1882. 

We have got some on our grounds, friend 
T.; but although it is making a beautiful 
show of foliage, not a blossom have we seen 
yet. Goon with your 10,000. 

THE VICLOUS * CYPs.”’ 

Both of my Cyprian queens died last fall, and I 
was glad of it, as they were exactly like hornets. I 
could do nothing with them. They never hunted 
for a “ bare place”’ to “ bite,’’ but made a straight 


dive for you, and it made no difference to them | 


where they “lit.’”” Often my pants legs would be 
nearly covered with them, with their backs bowed 
up, trying their best to reach “ bottom,” all their 
young queens met Italian drones but one, and are 
not cross; they are as easy to handle as pure Ital- 
ians. HENRY 8. SHULL. 

Wellsville, Ohio, August, 1882. 

I believe the testimony generally agrees 
with yours, friend S., that one cross with the 


Italians usually removes most of this intense | 


vindictiveness. 
THE MAN WHO MARRIED A GIRL THAT LIKED HONEY. 
Back in my boyhood days I used to ramble over 
the woods to hunt bee-trees; yes, and I found them 
too. But time passed away, and about four years 
ago I got married to a girl who likes honey, and can 
work with bees too, so my boyish inclinations for 
bees rose in me again. I saw your advertisement, 
and got your A BC book, so we have got the bee fe- 
ver pretty high now. Some of my friends tell me 
that the business has been tried in this part of the 


country, and that it will not pay me. I ama poor 
man, I have a black-eyed boy and a blue-eyed girl 
to raise. I have forty stands. I am now doing well. 
First swarm May 7; next swarm May 16th, from the 
same colony. The same queen came out with a 
large swarm the first of July. I think, if the honey 
weather continues a little longer, she will come out 
with a large swarm. She has done 300 per cent bet- 
ter than the blacks. All of my hybrids have done 
better than the blacks. Nearly all of the bees in 
this part of the country are blacks. I am “talking 
Italian’ to my neighbors. 

Now a word about tobacco. I have been a user of 
it for several years; but by the grace of God I in- 
tend to quit it: I can not without. 


Georgetown, Ill., July 22, 1882. J. R. LINDLEY. 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 

I had 16 colonies in the spring; I now have 50; 
have taken between 300 and 400 lbs. of honey. Bees 
did well up to June 20, when the honey crop was cut 
short; since then they have done but little. 
CANDIED HONEY, AGAIN. 

The honey gathered in the latter part of May and 
first of June candied so we could not use the ex- 
tractor. Will bees winter well on candied honey? 

OVERSTOCKING. 

How many colonies will overstock, or be too many 
| for one apiary with only natural pasturage? 

W. D. THorP. 

Eagle Mills, Iredell Co., N. C., July 21, 1882. 

Asarule, when you get over 50 colonies 
in a place, you will be likely to get less hon- 
ey than if you had aless number, although 
| the convenience of having your bees all near 

you may make it desirable to keep a hun- 

dred or more in one place. For queen-rear- 
ing, where we expect to feed, two or three 
| hundred may be kept profitably. 





HONEY - DEW. 

Last Sunday I saw and tasted honey-dew, while in 
a hickory and oak grove near our cemetery (where I 
buried my Christmas baby a year ago last May). I 
| heard bees at work, and after some search discover- 
| ed it to be a syrupy substance on nearly every leaf 
| of both hickory and oak trees. I did not discover 
| any extra amount of honey gathered by my bees, 
| nor have I hadachance to look for it again; sol 
don’t know that it continues. C. B. POTTER. 

Geneseo, N. Y., July 14, 1882. 

Giod gives, and God takes away, friend P., 
and he loves at one time as well as the oth- 
er. He who knows the mystery of the hon- 
ey-dew as well as the mystery of that other 
Jand, where you shall see the little loved one 
again, doeth all things well; and may our 
faith in him never waver. 


EXTRACTED HONEY FOR CANNING FRUIT. 

I think you ought to recommend extracted hon- 
ey to all those who have fruit to can, for I think 
it is a great deal cheaper than sugar; and the fruit 
put up with it will not spoil. It takes only 4s of 
the weight of honey to make the same sweetness 
that it does of sugar, and therefore you will see 
| itis a great deal cheaper. Try some by all means, 
if you have any fruit to can, and try it in different 
| proportions; I think you will say it cans the nicest 
| of any thing that you ever saw. Boil the honey a 
little before putting the fruit in. J. CRAIG, 

Mt. Meriden, Aug. Co., Va., July 29, 1882. 
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THE VEXED QUESTION — CHANGING WORKER EGGS 
TO DRONES. 

I believe in the Dzierzon theory, and from my ex- 
periments I believe the worker bees can change a 
worker egg to drone egg, but not a drone to worker; 
but they are not apt to when there is plenty of 
drones flying. Last February I gave a queenless 
hive a frame of worker brood, and the bees changed 
at least two-thirds of it to drones — all that was not 
hatched. After the egg hatches, they seem to have 
no power to change the sex. I think they do it by 
destroying the male embryo; but the drones are not 
as large, and I think have a kind of female appear- 
ance, and I don’t think they are us good as natural 
drones. Geo. W. STITES. 

Spring Station, Ind., Aug. 7, 1882. 


DRIVING OFF ROBBERS WITH KEROSENE. 

I examined a rather weak nucleus the other day, 
and soon after closing their hive I noticed that the 
robbers were making a regular raid on them, bun- 
dreds of them going in and taking off their honey 
undisputed. I blocked a wire queen-cage against 
the entrance, thus giving them air, and preventing 


those from the inside passing honey to those outside. | 
Ina few moments large knots of robbers were col- | 


lected in different places about the hive. I took 
pieces of cloth, saturated them with kerosene oil, and 
pinned them to the hive, and laid them where the 
robbers collected, being careful not to place any 
near enough the entrance to affect those inside, 
and you ought to have seen how every robber “ got 


up and dusted.” Inafew moments I removed the | 


cloths and opened the hive. Those inside had ral- 


lied and killed the robbers in there, and business | 


went on as merrily as if nothing had happened. 
Portland, Mich., Aug. 9, 1882. 8. C. PERRY. 
This has been given before, friend P., but 
it may be new to many of our present read- 
ers. Any powerful, disagreeable scent, will 
have much the same effect. One friend 
drove away robbers by putting some bones 
from putrid meat about the robbed hive. 
After a little, the demoralized inmates will 
get into line and “hold the fort.” Wet 


grass or wet cloths will sometimes do as | 
well. I think I rather prefer the tent de- | 


scribedinthe August JUVENILE, for circum- 
venting robbers. 


A NEW SWARM SENDING OUT A SWARM. 

On the 18th of June I had a new swarm. I hived 
them, and to all appearance they were contented; 
but after two days they came out and left for parts 
unknown. In the evening I examined the emptied 
hive (as I supposed), and found about one quart of 
bees, several pieces of comb, and some eggs; soon 
I noticed queen-cells started, and in due time a 


queen was hatched, and now itis a very good colony. | 


Now, as this was the first swarm that I ever had 
leave after being hived any time, I want to know if 
a queen always makes provisos for the bees that 
may be in the field or left behind, as this one did. 

Pharisburg, O., Aug. 12, 1882. E, M. SHENEMAN. 

A case like the one you mention is quite 
unusual; but bees wiJl sometimes get such 
a mania that they will desert the hive after 
eggs are laid, and eyery thing well started. 
In your case it would look much like a case 
of natural swarming, within two days’ time 
after the swarm was hived. Had they all 
gone, and left no part of the swarm at all, it 





| would not have been so strange. I think in 
| this case it was more accident, than that the 

queen had any purpose of providing for 
| those that were left. 


THE FIRST COMPLAINT. 
I have been using Bingham’s smoker for the last 
year, so highly recommended by him (‘‘never the 
| first complaint, never goes out, burns cord-wood, 
etc’). I have been more perplexed with it than any 
other. It goes out easily, is hard to start, heats 
| awfully, the leather has broken, also the spring. If 
| mine is the first complaint, let it go so. 
Honey has been coming in from basswood and clo- 
| ver since the 20th, very plentifully; 23d, 3'¢ lbs.; 
24th, 3'¢; 25th, 3%; 26th, 3; 27th, 244; 28th, 2 lbs. 
N. A. PRUDDEN. 
Ann Arbor, Washtenaw Co., Mich., July 28, 1882. 
I think, friend V’., your experience must 
be rather an exception, for friend Bingham 
' has advertised for a long time that no com- 
| plaints had ever been received; and very 
| few indeed that could be justly called much 
of a complaint of his smokers have ever 
| come to us. 


MUCH TO BE THANKFUL FOR, AFTER ALL. 
The report from bee-keepers generally, from this 
part of Indiana, is, very little or no honey. Our own 
60 colonies have been very strong in bees since Apr. 
1, but gave us only 500 lbs. surplus. They are now 
well provisioned for winter; have worked on red 
clover about as much as on white, all through clover 
season. Although disappointed in a honey crop, yet 
| I think we have many things to be thankful for. 
This part of the State has a magnificent crop of 
| wheat; the hay crop was simply grand, and most 
other crops are fair to good. This has been rather 
an exceptionally good season for queen-raising, and 
the demand has been fair. There being no honey to 
take care of, it gave me plenty of time to work in 
the harvest field. I do not know but I'd rather 
drive four horses to a binder, in wheat that will 
make 30 bushels per acre, than to run the * honey- 
slinger.”” However, I feel sorry for those who were 
| depending on their bees for means of support. I 
| hope you will arrange to attend the convention at 
Cincinnati, and stay through all its sessions, and not 
slip off as you did last year, before one can shake 
hands with you. JONAS SCHOLL. 
| Lyons Station, Ind., Aug. 12, 1882. ' 
Thanks, friendS. I expect to be at the 
convention ; and if so, I will try to stay long 
enough to shake hands with all who would 
like to see me, if I do not do any thing 
more. Your report would rather encourage 
| what is called mixed farming, or having 
some other business, rather than the one 
specialty of bees only. 





SWAPPING COMBS WHILE EXTRACTING. 

I should like to know, if in extracting it is proper 
to put the combs of one hive, after extracting, into 
| some other hive. I have been in the habit of ex- 
tracting from all the frames ip the brood-chamber, 
regardless of larvae. My plan is this: From No. 1, 
take all the frames that have honey; carry this in, 
and let my wife extract while I remove the honey 
from No.2. I then carry thesein for my wife, and 
take the empty frames from No. 1 out to No. 3. 
When I take the second frame from No. 3, I put one 
in from No. 1, until No. 3 is emptied of its honey, 
and filled with frames from No. 1, and so on through 
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the whole apiary. The last thing is to fill up Nos. 1 


aud 2 with the empty frames. 


time. It is alsoa safeguard against kceping a col- 


ony queenless for a great while; i. e., provided hon- | 


ey comes in fast enough to give one a chance to ex- 
tract frequently. Should the queen be looked for 


before the bees are brushed from a frame of brood? | 
I have extracted on the plan you mention, | 


and I did not see but that it worked well 
generally. 
given to a very weak colony, however, I 
think that there was, at times, a little difti- 
culty in a few bees caring for so much brood. 
We afterward rather decided to leave the 
queen and the greater part of the brood-nest 
undisturbed. Where the brood-combs are 


all extracted, I would a little rather see the | 


queen, to be sure she is not lost. 
RIPENING HONEY IN THE HIVE AND OUT. 

I try to ripen my honey in the hive as much as pos- 
sible, believing it better done there than anywhere 
else. But, how shall we manage when it becomes 
necessary to extract every 2 or 3 days? Does the 
process of ripening close when the capping is done? 

I think the process of ripening goes on 


quite a while after the honey is capped over. | 
‘This is why old honey has that mellow taste | 
ou | 


that we find lacking in the new. -If 
want the honey ripened more, put on addi- 


tional stories, filled with empty combs or | 


foundation. 
EVAPORATION IN RIPENING HONEY. 

Some one please tell us how much thin honey will 
evaporate in ripening. I have 9% lbs. of clover hon- 
ey standing in the sun, out of doors, that has lost 1% 
oz. in just 10 days. I had extracted just one week 
before this honey was taken from tbe hive. It 
was not thick, by any means; neither was it very 
thin. I shall try to find out if possible the propor- 
tion of evaporation. 

HONEY-PLANTS, AND THE ORDER IN WHICH 
BEAR HONEY. 

Will not friend Jas. Heddon, or some one who is 
well posted in the matter, give us a list of the hon- 
ey-producing plants, trees, etc., in this State, in 


THEY 


their order, also the time when they bloom, and the | 


kind of weather favorable toeach? This, of course, 
with your consent. 

I opened a hive to-day that had a queen 4 years 
old. I was surprised to find 4eggs in acell. A good 
many cells had 2 and 3 eggs. 
right, only looking rather small. 
work, or, has she been superseded by a fertile work- 
er or drone-layer? 


Several eggs in a cell are an indication of | 


scmething wrong with either the bees or 
queen. It often happens in the spring, when 
the cluster of bees is too small to keep the 
queen busy; but in your case, I think the 


eggs are all laid by the queen; but she has | 


become decrepit from great age. She will 
likely fail very soon. 
SALT WATER FOR BEES IN SUMMER. 

On page 296 of GLEANINGS I spoke of small sponges 
filled with water for bees. The more I have to do 
with water for bees, the more | am convinced that 
they need it during the warm weather. 1lsoon found 
that small sponges would not do, sc 


tumblers that hold 12 oz. of honey. Ihave some col- 


This plan has two ad- | 
vantages: It serves to keep the colonies uniformly | 
strong or weak, as the case may be, and also saves | 


When a large lot of brood was | 


I found the queen all | 
Now, is. this her | 


I tried jelly- | 


| onies that will not use a tumblerful in a day, while 
others need more. A pieceof board (not too smooth) 
with the tumbler inverted upon it is all that I use to 
give the water. I set this near the entrance where 
the young bees can get it as well as the old ones. A 
piece of salt, the size of a large butternut, dissolved 
in a pailful of water, appears to be about the thing 
to suitthem. I found last spring, that it required 
about half a pail of water per day for 12 colonies. 
Now, who can tell the amount of time and hard labor 
that is saved each worker-bee by this little kindness 
on my part? I found, by watching one colony, that 
the amount of water consumed caused 1b air-bubbles 
to rise to the top of the water in one minute. 


| lLagree in regard to water for bees, but I 
| am not fully satistied in regard to the im- 
portance of salt water. 

OLD QUEENS VERSUS YOUNG ONES, 

Are the bees and queens raised from an old queen, 
| as good as those raised from a young one? At what 
| age is a queen most valuable? 

I can not answer positively, but Iam in- 
clined to think there is little difference, pro- 
viding the mother-queen is in full health 
and fertility. 

EXTRACTING OFTEN, TO GET LARGE YIELDS. 

Will extracting often, cause the bees to store 
more honey; and will it pay in the end? 


I am quite certain that we get much more 
honey by extracting as often as the combs 
get pretty well filled. A great deal of time 
is lost by any colony when they are allowed 
to fill every last crack and crevice before 
more room is given them. Perhaps adding 
| successive stories might answer the same 
| purpose as extracting often, and this plan 
| enables us to get the honey fully ripened. 

RELATIVE PROFIT ON COMB AND EXTRACTED HONEY. 
| Iffdn. be used in the brood-chamber and in the 
sections, and if extracted honey is worth 10 cents, 
| what should comb honey bring, to give an equal 
| profit? F. A. PALMER. 
| McBrides, Mich., July 31, 1882. 


Under the conditions you name, I should 
say comb honey ought to bring 14 or 15 ets. 


OUR NEW BELL GLASSES FOR HONEY. 

| Those cylindrical glasses I got of you some time 
| ago are now filled with the most beautiful honey. I 
fear there may be some difficulty in getting the 
comb to adhere to the top of the vessel sufficiently 
to be retained in position, especially in the larger 
glasses. The combin my 9-inch glass has dropped 
down in a body, without leaving scarcely any trace 
of where it was stuck on by the bees. 

R. McCrory. 

Jerome, Union Co., O., Aug. 8, 1882. 

To be sure, the honey will slip down, or at 
| least it is very likely to, friend M., unless 
some other support be given than the smooth 
| glass. In our drawings, an upright waxed 
| stick is shown in the center; and besides 
| this, | would reccommend aboard bottom to 
| the glass, to be lifted off the hive with them, 
and which remains a permanent fixture. If 
the bees are admitted through a two-inch 
hole in the center, and this hole is placed 
over a similar hole in a clean honey-board, 
the whole can easily be lifted off and raised 
| up a little until the bees have all gone out, 
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and then this single opening can be covered 
with a piece of waxed cloth, and your honey 
is safe from any danger, even if kept for | 
years. Of course, it will have to be attend- | 
ed to if moth worms are seen inside; but of 
late this is so rare a thing with us that we 
hardly think it needs c onsidering. 


KINGSLEY'’S FDN. FASTENER. 
It is simply a shaft with three small wheels upon 


it, made of half-inch boards. Although these wheels | 
| all right; they are good thrifty hives, and all the 


are perfectly round, the shaft goes through a little 
out of the center, and of course they do not describe 
a perfect circle in turning. The center wheel, in 
turning, raises the lever that presses the fdn. in the 
box, and at the same time the two outside wheels 
come around and push the box out while it is being 
pressed with the lever. It is geared to a balance- 
wheel on another shaft, to make it run regularly. 
The whole thing works together in one frame, and 
can be run by hand, or in connection with other 
machinery. Free to all! CHAS. KINGSLEY. 
Greenville, Greene Co., Tenn., August 10, 1882. 
Quite an ingenious idea, friend K.,and no 
doubt but that many of the friends skillful 


in the use of tools will profit by it. If the | 


whole arrangement could be made of cast 
iron it might be quite small, and yet do the 
work perfectly and rapidly. Who will work 
it up ? 


TEXAS AGAIN. 
We have an unbounded yield of honey this season. 


I never saw anything toequalit. I bave 3500 Ibs. of | 


honey, and hives full again. Two hives of Dr. Mc- 
Cullock made each 300 Ibs. of extracted honey. 
Mine averaged 175. We did not make any box hon- 
ey; will have to next year, for extracted is hard to 


sell. We shall have to get, for next year, a fdn. ma- | 


chine. Bees swarmed the most this year I ever 
knew; and when the flow of honey commenced, 
when they swarmed I never could find a queen-cell 
in the hive! I have read of such cases, but never 
saw it till this year. Iam glad you send the JUVE- 
NILE GLEANINGS. It is my little boy’s (Joseph's) 
GLEANINGS. It makes a kind of semi-monthly. The 
bee fever is raging here at an alarming rate. By 
another year I expecta great many to embark in 
the business. 8. C. Fox. 
Maysfield, Milam Co., Tex., Aug. 1, 1882. 


SUB-EARTH VENTILATION. 

The sub-earth ventilator is 6-inch tile; I think the 
bigger the better. Suppose it is as big as a barrel, as 
long as the air is pure, dry, and of the right temper- 
ature, 

SMOKER WOOD AN OFFER. 

Yes, I will furnish the right stuff. Rotten maple, 
broken up suitable for smokers, 75 cts. per bushel; 
$1.50 per bbl., at depot, so long as the supply lasts. 

F. H. CYRENIUS. 

Scriba, Oswego Co., N. Y., Aug. 10, 1882. 

I think you mistake, friend C..in saying 
it does not matter how large our sub-earth 
tube is. If as large as a barrel, the air would 
not get warmed in passing through. I would 
by no means have the pipe larger than six- 
inch tile; and if that wouldn’t give capacity 
enough, I would have two or more, laid far 
enough apart so that each might be sur- 
rounded on all sides with warm earth.—It 
seems to me that 75 cents a bushel is high, 


| now getting to be immense. 


| to see the matter started, even at that price. 
The editor of our county paper suggests, that 
if one wants rotten weed: he should start a 
paper and take subscriptions in wood. It 
might not, however, be of just the sort we 
bee-men want. 


FOUL BROOD. 
Last spring, 3 of my hives of bees were sick with 
what I supposed was foul brood. The new swarms 
which come out of those hives are, to all appearance, 


young bees seem to hatch. But the old sick hives 
look the same as ever; there will be from 100 to 300 
dead bees in each comb Can it be foul brood? Will 
you favor me with an answer by mail, if it is not out 
of your line of business? PAUL SCHEURING. 

West Depere. Brown Co., Wis., Aug. 7, 1882. 

From the description you give, friend S., 
I should not call it foul brood; but if the 
cells of dead brood have the characteristic 
pin-hole in the center of the cap, and the 
disagreeable smell, I should call it so un- 
questionably. 

MORE ABOUT SEALING UP HONEY-TUMBLERS. 
Since the matter from friend Green, in re- 
gard to sealing up honey in the glass- tum- 

blers, we get the following :— 

In putting on the paper caps now, I complete the 
caps before putting them on tumblers with honey 
in, using for this purpose an empty tumbler having 
two or three thicknesses of pasteboard in the cap to 
prevent it from coming clear down. Then cut off 
close with a pair of cissors. I presume, however, 
that you can make such caps, or at least plain disks, 
much cheaper than they can be made by hand; and 
if so, I shall want some with my next order. 

J. A. GREEN. 

Dayton, Ill., Aug. 9, 1882. 

Every suggestion in this matter is im- 
portant, for the sales of honey-tumblers are 
We are just 
now unloading a single order of 100 gross. 


WHY BEES COME TO OUR APIARIES, ETC. 

1 was interested in the reasons given in August 
GLEANINGS, why bees come to our apiaries. That 
bees do have certain lines of flight, is certain; and 
that they will go some distance out of the direct 


| course to get into these highways, I have proved to 


my satisfaction by hunting bees. I have come to 
the conclusion, that the oft-quoted “ bee-line ”’ is not 
always as straight as it might be. By the way, I 
must tell you of my luck in finding a bee-tree a few 
days ago. I cut the tree and got a pretty good 
swarm of bees, and the first sumac honey I ever 
tasted. The honey had a peculiar taste, which I 
didn’t fancy. PERRY HANSFORD. 
Troy, W. Va., Aug. 8, 1882. 


DRONES FROM WORKER EGGS, AGAIN. 
According to the various illustrated descriptions 
of the generative organs of the queen bee, the eggs 
are formed in the ovaries; where, after becoming 
perfected in size and form, they possess all the re- 
quisites of the future bee, except the qualifications 
necessary for the development of the female sex by 
impregnation from the male fluid deposited in the 
spermatheca, at the timeof the queen’s mating with 
the drone. When the act of deposition is perform- 
ed by the queen, and the passage of the egg through 


even for nice rotten maple; but I am glad | the oviduct, impregnation is accomplished by its re- 
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ceiving the male tluid as it passes the conjunction you herewith a queen-cell built directly over a drone 


of the epermatheca with the oviduct, As the egg 


comes in contact with the sperm after its formation | 
is complete, it must receive its impregnation | 


through the shell by absorption; otherwise the em- 
bryo must receive its sex qualifications alimentive- 
ly, after it leaves the egg. 


In normal conditions, assuming the foregoing con- | 


clusions to be correct, may not the nurse-bees, by 
removing the eperm from a worker egg at the 
proper time, cause the production of a drone there- 


from? Could they not have caused, by adding the | 


requisite aliments, the production of a queen from 
the same egg? The drone ovum leaves the ovi- 
duct unimpregnated, and must remain so. Besides, 
it seems to be a self-evident fact, that there is never 
in the economy of the hive a necessity for changing 


the sex of a drone egg, if the condition of the colony | 
be normal. In an abnormal condition (as in case of | 
a fertile worker), should the bees attempt to obtain | 


a queen from a drone egg, or larva, the act should 
correspond with the condition of the colony. Again, 
it seems the vitality of the sperm would be destroy- 
ed in an attempt to remove it from a worker ovum 
to that of a drone, or to incorporate it with the ali- 
ment of a drone larva. J. F. LATHAM. 

Cumberland, Me., Aug., 1882. 

Friend L. you will see, by the little book 
called the Bzierzon Theory, that each egg 
has an a called the mycropyle, 
through which the spermatozoa is supposed 
to make its way through the shell of theegg. 
If the bees get the egg when first laid by the 
eo it seems to me possible they might, 
through this mycropyle apparatus, destroy 


the spermatozoa, and thus reduce the egg to ' 


the condition of a drone egg; but this theory 
as yet seems to lack confirmation by experi- 
ment. I have never thought it possible the 
bees have any power to make a drone egg 
produce any thing other than a drone. 


UNCAPPING-IMPLEMENTS; PERFECTION NOT YET AT- 
TAINED. 

I have never been able to use an uncapping-knife 
to my satisfaction, be it ever so bright and sharp. I 
tear down the cells to their base in places, on nearly 
every frame. I now use, with very good success, a 
common wool hand-card, with teeth about 7 rows to 
the inch, and cut down to3 x 4 inches in size. Now, 
by striking with this lightly upon the caps of the 
cells, they are broken so the honey is thrown out 
with but little more effort than when the whole cap 
is removed with the knife, and there is no dripping 
of honey before the frame is placed in the extractor. 
A common cattle-card might do as well. 

Sterling, lll., August 18, 1882. NORMAN CLARK. 

Why, friend Clark, your ingenuity beats 
every thing. The matter of puncturing the 
cells with pointed wires was discussed a 
great many years ago, but I believe no one 
ever before thought of using a common cat- 
tle-card. Our friends who wish to try it will 
find a very substantial one, though small, on 
our five-cent counter. 


QUEEN-CELLS OVER DRONE LARV®, NOT ALWAYS 
SMOOTH. 

You say, on p. 177 of A BC book, that queen-cells 
built ever drone larvee are alaways smooth. Now, I 
beg leave to differ with you here, as I have proof 
positive that such is not always the case. I inclose 





larva. You will find drone eggs, larvae, and capped 
cells on the section containing the queen-cell, Di- 
rectly on the opposite side of the comb from the cell 
sent herewith, was another queen-cell exactly a 
counterpart to the one I sent you. I cut it open, 
and it contained a full-sized drone larva. These cells 
were built in an upper story on one of my extract- 
ing combs. Now, you see, friend Root, how easily a 


' man might be mistaken if he placed all his depend- 
| ence on these corrugations. The above, I admit, is 


an exception, and as a rule you are right, as I have 

seen many queen-cells built over drone larvae that 

were entirely smooth; but if we are particular, and 

use only cells built on worker combs, and give the 

colony no dr.-ne larvie, then we are certain to have 

cells containing only worker larvie. W.T. CLARY. 
Claryville, Ky., Aug. 16, 1882. 


Thanks, friend C. Since you mention it, 
and send a sample, [now recall to mind hay- 
ing several times seen these monster queen- 
cells corrugated in most fanciful style, and 
that on drone comb too. If I am correct, 
however, these huge queen-cells seldom, if 
ever, hatch out any thing, either drone or 

ueen. I will have a clause inserted in the 
A B C to correct this. 


HORSEMINT, AGAIN; AND — SOMETHING ELSE. 

My bees are still gathering honey from horsemint. 
A second crop came up where I had my winter 
wheat, and that big colony has now 20 frames of 
hatching brood, and they are getting ready for an- 
other 100 or 200 Ibs. I forgot to tell you that my 
average weight for the past 20 years was 156 to 160 
ibs. I was always on the grunts — headache, head- 
ache! oh the excruciating pains all caused by the 
use of tobacco! Now I tip the beam at 200 lbs.; 
headache gone, health restored, and I can truly 
thank God for the Tobacco Column in GLEANINGS. 
The money I saved by quitting tobacco pays my in- 
surance policy, and buys the baby Amos a frock or 
two. May God bless you for this department in 
bee culture ! B. F. CARROUL. 

Dresden, Tex , Aug. 1, 1882. 

I suppose the above should have been sep- 
arated, and a part of it put in the Tobacco 
Column ; but friend Carroll has a sort of 
way of running things together that makes 
it inconvenient to find a separating point ; 
and besides, I don’t know butthe part of his 
letter about giving up tobacco is a)most as 
much ** Reports Encouraging ”’ as that about 
the 100 lbs. of horsemint honey. What do 
you think about it, friends ? 


BEES THAT ARE TO BE BRIMSTONED. 

Iam just home froma trip of mercy, as well as 
expected profit. A man gave me 10 swarms of bees, 
their brood and empty combs, for my taking the 
honey out of his box hives for him. He intended to 
kill his bees before I proposed to take them out of 
his way. He has about 15 colonies yet that he in- 
tends to keep. 

PEAS FOR BZES, AGAIN, 

Our Whippoorwill peas are just roaring with bees 
from early to late. Hurrah for the JUVENILE! 

A. R. NISBET. 

Dobyville, Clark Co., Ark., Aug., 1882. 

That is right, friend N., save the bees. [ 
know of no nicer and cheaper way to get 
bees than by taking those that are to be 
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brimstoned, and feeding them up. 
them on sheets of wired fdn., and then give 
them sugar and water, until the fdn. is built 
out and filled with brood, and then keep on 
feeding, until the combs are bulged with 
capped stores. 

fall 

carry a destitute colony through; and if 


you give them an Italian queen when you) 


start feeding. you will, before winter, have 


a colony of Italian bees worth something | 
like $10.00 in the spring. Now is the time | 


to commence with these destitute swarms.— 
I am very glad indeed to hear of reports 
from varieties of peas that yield honey. By 


the encouragement of raising food products | 
that yield honey, we may have an addition | 
to our bee forage that will ke lasting; for | 
when a crop will pay, even moderately, the 


honey will be so much clear gain. Who else 
has seen bees working on peas? and where 
can the peas be cuininedl and how and 
when are they to be sown? This matter, if 
developed, may soon place honey-bearing 
peas on a footing with buckwheat. 


HOW TO GET HONEY DURING A POOR SEASON, ETC. 
Perhaps you would like to know what we are do- 
ing out this way. Bees starved till about the middle 
of June. Reason, wet and cold; but lots of white 
clover. I never saw bees carry in much more honey 
than they did the first day that they got a sip at the 
white clover. Then arest of about two days, on ac- 
count of rain, and about that rate till basswood; then 
they got about 10 or 12 good days, then they piled in 
the honey and swarms all together. I had not room 
for them, so I had to put back a great many of them, 
which I don’t really think is the best plan. Get 
them good and strong, and at work; then if they 
want to swarm, let them; then hive them on about 
4 combs or frames of wired fdn.; fill up with boxes 
at the side, and a story on top; and if it is just be- 
fore basswood, they will fill the hive in about ten 
days. Then you want a laying queen to put into the 
old stand, and honey business will go straight cn. 
FERTILE WORKERS. 

I presume [ have a case of fertile workers. I hiv- 
edaswarm about two weeks ago, and I shook the 
bees out of the cover on to the ground. I saw the 
cueen rise and fly, but supposed she would come in 
all right, and paid no more attention to them till 
last Saturday, when, passing by them, I thought they 
were very quiet for such a swarm of bees, so I ex- 
amined them to see what was the matter, and found 
two frames filled with eggs, all the way from one to 
5 or 6, and a few just hatched, with lots of queen- 
cells started. They had 4 or 5 eggs apiece, some of 
them, and I could find no queen or particular bee 
that acted as such, so I thought I would try them a 
little further, so I got a laying queen and let her on 
tothe comb. They seemed to like that, so I closed 
them up to await further development. 

18th.— Looked at this swarm this morning; they 
have accepted the queen all right; the eggs are 
hatching out; some cells have three wormsin them, 
and some two. V. W. KEENEY. 

Shirland, Ill., Aug. 18, 1882. 

A laying queen will usually be received 
where there are fertile workers, I believe, 
but not always. They seem to receive them 
all right; but the next time you look for 
them, you find the same old order of things, 
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It will take, if you have no | 
honey, about $2.00 worth of sugar to) 


| send a $1.00 mother by return mail. 
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Put | and the queen gone. Inyour case, you seem 


to have been more fortunate, as you say the 
queen has commenced to lay. 
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/EX AS is overrun with honey. No sales at all 
as yet; 125 hives yielded us about 15,000 lbs. 
of honey. J. L. CALDWELL. 

Marlin, Texas, Aug. 9, 1882. 


I have one colony of bees that are orphans; please 
H. C. WARE. 
Port Byron, N. Y., Aug. 9, 1882. 


I want a smoker that I can light with a match, as 
it is so much handier. ROBERT Downs. 

Naugatuck, Conn., Aug. 8, 1882. 

[So do I, friend D.] 


I have just been to Toledo with honey, 400 lbs.; 
sold at 20c.; first in market, all white, in 1-lb. sec- 
tions. JOHN F. TEMPLE, 

Ridgeway, Lenawee Co., Mich., July 18, 1882. 


HORSEMINT, AGAIN. 

The honey flow was never better. We re having 
plenty of rain; crops never better. Icansend yeu 
plenty of horsemint seed. It is our best honey- 
plant. F. P. CLINE. 

Mesquite, Dallas Co., Tex., July 12, 1882. 


I will furnish rotten elm wood for smokers, fifty 
bushels or over, put up in sacks, and delivered on 
cars at Sinclairville, for 40 cents a bushel. Less 
quantities, 50 cents per bushel. I will send samples, 
if you wish. ADDISON LAKE. 

Charlotte Center, Chaut. Co., N. Y., Aug. 20, 1882. 


ALSIKE CLOVER. 

The alsike clover, the seed of which [ got of you, 
has proved a good thing for the bees this season. It 
is far more fragrant than the ordinary white clover. 
It has been alive with bees ever since it blossomed, 
while there are but few to be seen on white clover. 

J. W. MARTIN. 

Kimbolton, Guernsey Co., O., August, 1882. 


CHAFF HIVES FOR COMB HONEY, 

I have taken off some very nice white-clover hon- 
ey, and had 23 young swarms. I find that those that 
I chatfed down and left there have done a great deal 
better than those I did not. I am selling at 18 cts. 
per lb. in 5x5 boxes; extracted, 12% here at my yard. 
Ican not keep it in hand. Some of my neighbors 
have had no swarms yet. I had the last the l4th. 

A. F. EILENBERGER. 

Laddsburg, Bradford Co., Pa., July 17, 1882. 


ONE OF THE A B C CLASS. 

I think my bees have done well this season, consid- 
ering, as two years ago I did not know a drone from 
a worker bee. I have taken 50 lbs. of nice comb 
honey in section boxes from two swarms, and think 
they have fully half as much more at this time (but 
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this may not seem much to you). A little over one 

year ago I accidentally got hold of your A BC book, 

and then your bee journal, and then I learned pretty 

fast. E. HANCHETT. 
Cleveland, O., Aug. 15, 1882. 


I started out with 12 swarms; increased to 25, 
making lots of honey. It sells for 18c. comb and 15 
cents extracted. I have taken over 400 lbs. in three 
weeks, and building up strong colonies fast. 

Shell Rock, Iowa, Aug. 1, 1882. J. E. JEWELL. 


Do not be uneasy about my sending you any more 
queens at present. I havethis week received orders 
for nearly 100 Holy-Land queens, as high as 26in one 
day. How is that? I. R. Goon. 

Nappanee, Ind., Aug. 5, 1882. 


CHAFF HIVES. 
Twenty-two colonies of common bees in your chaff 
hives are making more honey than I can attend to. 
I have used up the 1000 sections I got of you, besides 
900 I made myself. J. BALL. 
Chillicothe, Wapello Co., Iowa, Aug. 3, 1882. 


Bees are booming here. About half died last win- 
ter. The surviving ones have swarmed from three 
to four times. The swarms have filled their hives, 
and have plenty for winter. ALBERT L. MARTIN. 

Leonardsburg, Delaware Co., O., Aug. 14, 1882. 





TWO QUEENS IN ONE CELL. 

Not long ago I was overhauling a hive, and came 
across a very large queen-cell, which I opened, out 
of curiosity, and there were two queens in it. I have 
heard of two queens in a hive before, but never two 
inacell. It may not be new to you though. 

New Orleans, La., May 6, 1882. D. McKENZIE. 

[We have never before, that I know of, had a case 
of two queens in one cell.] 


TOADS EATING BEES. 

The first week I had my bees I saw a number of 
toads around near the hive, and thought I would 
watch them one night; and about dark three hopped 
up near the alighting-board, and every bee that ven- 
tured out was snapped up inabhurry. I used to bea 
friend to toads; but since then I have killed all that 
I have seen near the hives. G. W. STEPHENS. 

Little Britain, Ont., Aug. 17, 1882. 


SWALLOWS EATING BEES. 

Are swallows enemies of bees? and will bees be 
crosser after a hive has been opened, and when, in 
so doing, a great many are killed and jarred and 
stirred up? ALBERT DAUB. 

Eau Claire, Wis., July 23, 1882. 

[Swallows sometimes eat bees, and it may be that 
some kinds of swallows are worse than others. I 
rather think mashing bees does make them cross, 
friend D., and from the way in which you ask the 
question, we might think you had had a little ex- 
perience on the point.] 


ALL IS WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

l received the queen all right. I introduced her 
according to instructions. The bees did let her out. 
I left her in the cage for over two days. Igot ina 
hurry then, so I let her out on a frame of brood 
covered with bees. She ran among the bees, and 
away she wentin the air. I stood and looked, amaz- 
ed; thought my queen had left for A. I. Root’s 
again, but in about 5 minutes she returned and went 
into the hive all right. W. C. LOUNSBY. 


Wheatley, Ont., Can., July 29, 1882. 





ALSIKE CLOVER. 
There is a great flow of honey from alsike. Some 
stocks fill an upper story in 8 days, all capped over. 
A swarm of 6 lbs. of bees, put into a Simplicity hive 
last week on combs and fdn., filled up below and 
went into the upper story in 8 days. 
James H. TrLiy & Bro. 
Castle Hill, Aroostook Co., Me., July 17, 1882. 


SYMPHORA CARPUS, PEPPERY HONEY, ETC. 
Do you or any of the bee friends know if elm or 
iron-weed honey is strong or peppery? Our honey 
weget nowis from buckwheat, sumac, and a little 
bush weed I don’t know the name of. It has little 
white blossoms, larger than buckwheat, and red 
berries. Bees work on it from daylight to dark. 
Our bees are Italian. GvuYTON Bros. 
Waco, Texas, Aug. 18, 1882. 
(Who can answer about the peppery honey? The 
bush mentioned is probably Ssmphora Carpus, or 
buck-bush.] 





PENITENCE. 

I have 11 good strong colonies — five in Langstroth 
hives, three in box hives, twoin poor frame hives, 
and one in nail-keg: and if lam forgiven for this l 
never will put another swarm ina nail-keg. Some 
of my bees are nice two-banded yellow bees, and 
some are natives. 

LOWER VENTILATION. 

In 1880 I wintered two colonies in box hives that 
were open at the bottom, and set ona bench two 
and one half feet high from the ground. 

Sunbury, O., Aug. 15, 1882. J. Ll. DAvy. 


SMOKER-SPRINGS, ETC. 

I have used three different kinds of smokers. The 
chief fault in all seems to me to be in the bellows. 
The springs to mine broke before they had been in 
use six months. Why don’t you put the springs on 
the outside, so that they can be replaced without 
taking the bellows apart? or if they must be on the 
inside, would not a wire spring, similar to that on 
the Star saw-set, last much longer? Another objec- 
tion is the hinge to the bellows. As the boards of 
which it is composed keep working backward and 
forward op each other when in use, this tears the 
leather out at the corners of the bellows. 

Bangor, Ia., July 24, 1882. M. A, JACKSON. 

(One would almost think, friend J., that our young 
friend ** John” had been reading your letter, for I 
believe he has *‘ cured”’ both of your objections.] 





THE NEW FOLDING TENT. 

Will you please inform me of the height of the 
tent described in JUVENILE GLEANINGS for Aug., 
and also the square feet it occupies on the ground? 
Also tell me what becomes of the bees which fly 
from the hive when the tent is over them, as well as 
what those do which return from the field when the 
tent is over the hive. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodinos, N. Y., Aug., 1882. 

[The tent stands about 6 feet high, when spread so 
that the base occupies 5 feet each way; but if not 
spread quite so much, the height would be more. 
The bees on the inside cluster toward the top of the 
tent, and those outside either circle around until the 
tent is taken away, or alight on the outside. As 
soon as the tent is lifted, there is a scrambling of 
both parties to take up theirregular business. Have 
you never used such a structure when robbers were 
bad, friend D.? We could never “ keep house ’”’ with- 
out one.] 
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LOCUST SEED; WHEN TO PLANT, ETC. 

In answer to sowing locust seed, I think the prop- 
er time is asearly in the spring as possible, as I have 
several large trees standing close to my garden, and 
the seeds blow off during March, generally, and they 
come up very thick every spring in the garden. I 
can furnish young locust-trees from one foot up, as 
they are plentiful here, and also seed when it is ripe. 
| will furnish these trees at the same price you 
furnish basswoods this fall. 8S. P. Roppy. 

Mechanicstown, Md., Aug. 8, 1882. 


A WHEEL ADDED TO THE BUTTON-HOOK SOLDERING- 
COPPER. 


I think I can tell you how to make something 
which will be better than a button-hook or a solder- 
ing-copper for fastening fdn. to the wires. Take an 
old-fashioned copper cent or penny-token. Drilla 
small hole through its center, and file a shallow 
groove around its edge, making it like the wheel of 
apulley. Fasten itin the end of a tin handle the 
sume way as the Carlin fdn.cutter. Heat the copper 
over a lamp or oil-stove, and run it along each wire 
as Blondin ran his wheelbarrow along the tight rope 
over Niagara, J. W. HARKNESS. 











Keesevilla, Essex Co., N. Y., Aug. 5, 1882. 


Blasted Lopes, 


Gr Letters from Those Who have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 








till you had put me in Blasted Hopes, so J will 
= keep stil One peck of bees on the outside of 
a Gallup hive, hallooing, ‘‘ Boss! boss! halloo!’’ 
Well, go and see what was wanted. What should I 
see but those ** blessed bees ’’ mightily tickled, cross- 
ing their legs, and asking the old boss if he has got 
lots of stores for winter. Well, what could the boss 
do or say, except that he had not got a pound of 
honey, and they would return the compliment by 
saying, ‘We have dead loads of it, and don’t you for- 
get it”? H. B. POMEROY. 

Fayette, Fulton Co., O., Aug. 7, 1882. 

We have 24 swarms of bees, very little honey so 
far. Wethink bees are much trouble and very lit- 
tle profit, saying nothing about expense. But I 
think their company is worth more than it costs. 

E. A. KIRKPATRICK. 

Bowling Green, Pike Co., Mo., Aug., 1882. 

Ihave paid $20.00 for queens this spring, and have 
but one and one cripple, and I do nut want to raise 
queens from them. Really, with all my losses, and 
on bees and queens, besides some other things, I be- 
gan to feel something as the young man in Onion- 
ville did over his small onions. Ww. H. BALCH. 

Oran, Onondaga Co., N. Y., July 14, 1882. 

The enameled cloth I must have by next week 
Thursday or Friday at the latest, b: cause I shall go 
out on a fishing excursion and want to use the en- 
ameled cloth for a rain-proof tent. Of my bees, I 
guess I rather keep still; for the less said about 
them, the better. I have been in the bee business 
for nearly fifty years; but of all poor seasons, this 
seems to be the poorest, and it would go hard with 
me if I had no other business to fall back upon. But 
I thank God I have, and so I must not grumble. 

Batavia, N, Y., Aug. 5, 1882. CHAS, KLIMITZ, 


_[Is it fishing that you are going to “ fall back upon,” 
friend K.?] 


x I should send in a report you would not sleep 








Jobacco Column. 


HAVE been using tobacco since I was ten years 
if old, and now send you my promise to quit it; 
and if I should begin again, I will pay you for - 
three smokers. My bees are doing well; wintered 5 
colonies without loss. R. C. GAY. 
Pontotoc, Randolph Co., Miss., July 4, 1882. 


Glad to hear it, friend G., and may God be 
with you! 


By the help of the Lord I have quit using tobacco. 
Please send me a smoker; and if I ever use any to- 
bacco again, I will pay you for it. MOLLIE DAVIs. 

White Sulphur Springs, Ga., Aug. 4, 1882. 


HONEST, THOUGH VANQUISHED, 
Inclosed is one dollar,to pzy for smoker got by me 
one year ago on tobacco pledge. M. L. THOMSON. 
Earlham, Madison Co., Ia., July 18, 1882. 


As I have reformed from the use of tobacco, 
please send me asmoker (Clark’s), and when I feel 
like smoking and chewing I will pay you for it. 

F. H. TOWER. 

Beaver Center, Crawford Co., Pa., Aug. 16, 1882. 


I overcame chewing, and it is almost two months 
since I took my last smoke, arid I am fully convinced 
that, by trusting and confiding in the Source which 
I have, I shall never be molested nor tempted by 
that detestable habit. RICHARD SCHREY. 

Pottstown, Mont. Co., Pa., July 25, 1882. 


I have just started on a small scale in bee-keeping. 
I have used tobacco since I was in my 22d year, and 
I am nowin my 49th. If you see fit to send mea 
smoker I will abstain entirely from the use of tobac- 
co; and if at any time I resume the use of it, I will 
pledge you my word that I will pay you double the 
price of it. I smoke, and chew also; but to-morrow 
morning or to-day — good-by, tobacco. 

Hayt’s Cor., N. Y., July 31, 1882. C. B. EVERETT. 


One of my friends seeing me use your smoker on 
my bees to-day, at once took a great fancy toit. I 
told him how he could become the possessor of one. 
He has been using tobacco for a long time, both 
chewing and smoking. He keeps a few colonies of 
bees, and will stop using tobacco if you will send 
him asmoker. His name is Reuben Floher, but he 
wants you to send smoker in my name, and if he 
goes back to his tobacco I will pay you for it. 

DANIEL Goon. 

Emigsville, York Co., Pa., Aug. 1, 1882. 

This is an excellent way to fix the matter, 
it seems to me, for you get the whole matter 
in the hands of a friend; and if you ever 
get back to tobacco again, why, this friend 
will see that the smoker is duly paid for. 
Your friend gives you the benefit of his sym- 
— and counsel, and stands responsible 

or you. Here is something later :— 


The smoker ordered from you last week for Mr. 
Floher has been received; he is much pleased, and 
has laid aside his tobacco. I hope he will keep it up. 
The smoker for the amount inclosed is for a man 
who will pay for it, and stop using tobacco any way. 

DANIEL GOOD, 

Emigsville, York Co., Pa., Aug. 11, 1882, 
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If I understand you correctly, you will send me a 
smoker if I will give up the awful habit; and as 
sure as I put another pipe into my mouth you wi!l 
receive your 75 cents, CLINTON HOYER. 

Lima, Allen Co., O., Aug. 12, 1882. 





By the help of the Lord I have succeeded in quit- 
ting the tise of tobacco. Pleasesend me one of your 
smokers; and if I ever commence using it again 
(which I never intend to do), I will send you the 
money to pay for it. JOHN W. ROWE. 

White Sulphur Springs, Mer. Co., Ga., July 24, 1882. 


I see by GLEANINGS that you give a smoker to all 
who quit using tobacco. I quit the use of it in all 
shapes and forms June 1, 1882, and if you will send 
me asmoker I will pledge myself to pay you twice 
the retail price of it, when I again take my first 
chew, or smoke my first cigar. O. C. HOLROYD. 

Bradrick, Lawrence Co., O., Aug. 8, 1882. 


Send a smoker—the one you prefer, perhaps — not 
the one that ‘‘ snorts fire,’’ but the one you can rec- 
ommend, You must take the money for it, as I can 
well afford to pay for it, having left off the filthy 
habit of using tobacco over forty years. At 10 cents 
apiece it would pay for manysmokers. But,enough 
about the bad practice. I am glad to see one gentle- 
man trying to reform mankind. T. P. SMITH. 

Parowan, Iron Co., Utah, June 30, 1882. 


FROM OUR FRIEND WHO FIRST STARTED THIS DE- 
PARTMENT. 


Perhaps you recollect that I was the one who put 
it into your mind (or heart) to start the Tobacco Col- 
umn. Well, I don’t use any tobacco yet, and I am 
‘glad to know that now and then a man has courage 
to follow my example. Iam also glad to know that 
occasionally there is a man who is not ashamed to 
say to the world that he has a conscience, and that 
he lets it speak when he is making a trade as well as 
when he is at church. May God bless you in your 
business, also in your efforts to benefit your fellow- 
men! H. M. SMITH. 

Frankfort, Mich., July 12, 1882. 


Have you got a great big smoker to send me? I 
have quit using tobacco. But, let me explain. I 
have used tobacco for the last 25 years; commenced 
fooling with it when ten or twelve years old, and the 
last ten years, to great excess — so much so that my 
life became a great burden to me, and my mouth 
seemed hardly large enough to contain a good chew 
for my craving appetite; and on the 17th day of last 
April I threw out my last chew, and resolved, by the 
help of God, it should be the last. Now, I have tried 
many times to quit, but always in my own strength, 
and failed; but this time I relied upon a higher pow- 
er than my own. “ Nay, in all these things we are 
more than conquerors through him that loved us,” 
Now you can see that I did not quit the filthy weed 
for the purpose of getting a smoker, and I do not 
ask it. W. P. TURNER. 

Hopkins, Nodaway Co., Mo., Aug. 8, 1882. 

Nevertheless we send a smoker, friend T., 
and are glad of the opportunity. 


May God prosper the tobacco reform which you 
have started, and may those who are being saved 
from the pernicious weed join hand in hand in one 
mighty army till our influence shall be felt from 
center to circumference; and may the day speedily 
come when a lady or gentleman can step. into our 





stores, postoffices, or cars, without being annoyed 
by the fumes of tobacco. I have not used the weed 
for some 7 or 8 years (don’t send me a smoker), and 
to this day I look back with regret to my schoolboy 
days when I thought it grand to smoke a cigar. May 
the Lord enable me to so train my little Blue Eyes, 
who is sitting by my side, playing with his toys, that 
he will look on its use as an evil, and dishonorable. 
Sellersburg, Ind., July 11, 1882. A. L. Cri. 


SOMETHING ABOUT SNUFF. 

An old lady, 76 years of age, has been a Christian 
after the old Methodist type for years. For some 
time her mind has been in a sad condition. She was 
fearful lest she should at last become a castaway. 
As her pastor, 1 called on her often. I was at last 
convinced that the excessive use of snuff was injur- 
ing her soul, as well as her bodily health. When a 
favorable opportunity came I told her my convic- 
tion. After much thought she made the following 
pledge: ‘**The Lord being my helper, I will never 
take another pinch of snuff.” Weeks have passed, 
and she has not had the leastcravingforit. She has 
been often tempted by old friends. One instance | 
will relate: A friend sent her a quarter of a pound of 
the delicacy. ‘“{ can't take it, I don’t want it, and | 
won't touch it!"’ was her prompt decision; then she 
added, ** Take it home; it will be good to put on the 
ealves when they get lousy.” The effect of the 
above piedge is very gratifying. The old light and 
peace return. Surely, as Our Homes column was 
headed last month, ‘It is not by might nor by pow- 
er, but my Spirit, saith the Lord.” 

C. B. PERSONEUS. 


In GLEANINGS I see a Tobacco Column, which | 
deem almost equal to the temperance cause. It was 
not much trouble for me to become a temperance 
worker, but the tobacco, I think, by God’s grace I 
have conquered at last. I u-ed to chew it, and did 
so for quite a long time. I got “shut” of that by 
smoking cigars, which proved to be the greater evil. 
Often when I was instructing my class of young men 
in Sabbath-school against the evils of intemperance, 
I was compelled to say something about tobacco, 
which I could not do with a clear conscience, as I 
smoked the ugly weed. It came very handy to 
smoke the little stingers back; but friend Root is 
going to supply all the old tobacco veterans with a 
good bellows smoker, and I hope he will continue to 
add such to his list until there will not be one left to 
use the filthy weed — who teach God’s word, at least. 
And I would say to all my fellow bee-keepers, that 
there is more pleasureand honor in abstinence from 
tobacco than to be its slave. I used it for five long 
years, and once argued that it would be impossible 
for me to quit its use; but on the last day of 1881 I 
was thinking what sacrifice I could make for the 
Master, or vow that would be for my good or for the 
benefit of any one, to begin the new year with. | 
looked upon tobacco as being one of my worst sins 
and enemies, and resolved then and there to leave it 
off, and to teach others the great evil thereof. | 
have now lived almost seven months without, and I 
feel much happier; and the “little wife,”” oh how 
she rejoices! S. I. SMITH. 

Goldsmith, Ind., July 25, 1882. 

May God bless the little wife, and her hus- 
band too, in his determination to give up to- 
bacco for her sake and forthe Master’s sake, 
friend D. 
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Our Homes. 


Lead me, O Lord, in thy righteousness, because of 
mine enemies; make thy way straight before my 
face.— PsaLM 5 : 8. 


KZ EARS agolI got hold of that pleasant 
W book, by Andrew 8. Fuller, entitled, 
‘“ Fuller on the Grape,” and I was cap- 
tivated by the way in which the author tells 
us how to train grapes by a fixed system, so 
that the naturally snarly, uncouth grapevine 
may, With alittle trouble, be made to assume 
a fixed and regular form, and that the same 
process may be applied to any old vine,so as 
to make a thing of beauty out of the most 
irregular product of the vegetable kingdom. 
Not only is the vine made pleasing to the 
eye, but, in the new form, where each vine 
is made exactly like every other one, it bears 
large amounts of fruit, and the fruit is also 
arranged with such regularity that the vine- 
grower may tell almost a year ahead just 
how many clusters he will have on each vine. 
You may be sure | had very soon a lot of 
vines in training, and I found it exactly as 
Fuller had taught, and there seemed to be 
nothing more to do, to have plenty of grapes 
and a nice vineyard, but to Just keep doing 
the same thing over and over. It is true, 
friends, there is nothing more to do to raise 
grapes, and I might almost say, there is noth- 
ing more to be done to build up a Christian 
character. When I got as many as a hun- 
dred gravevines, I found it wasa deal of work 
to look after them all; and as different va- 
rieties of grapes developed different phases, 
it became quite a task to have the whole 
vineyard always present a pleasing appear- 
ance to the eye, and to bear fruit uniformly. 
Did you, my friend, ever try to live such a 
life as to have it fair and blameless in all 
eyes, and to have it, at the same time, bear- 
ing some gocd fruiteveryday? I oncespoke 
to a friend of mine, who was quite well read 
in fruit-growing, and asked him if he could 
point to me an author who would give di- 
rections for growing all kinds of fruits with 
the system and certainty that friend Fuller 
has pointed out for the care of grapes. He 
said it had never yet been done. books 
there are on peaches, and books on apples, 
but no one has, so far as I know, ever reduc- 
ed the careand culture of these fruits to such 
a system that any boy could take the book 
and know just what to do every time. He 
could probably succeed, after years of care 
and study, with the aid of the book, but it 
must be a succession of steps, and many of 
them, through painful failures, before he 
reaches even moderate success. I believe it 
is very much so with the work of buiding up 
a Christian character. No doubt many of 
you, my friends, have longed and prayed 
with David, ‘* Make thy way straight before 
my face.” Who is there, who looks on 
these pages, who has _ not said, over and 
over again, ‘Oh that I knew just what is 
best in this crisis”? ? The children of Israel, 
in olden time, had a cloudy pillar by day, 
and a pillar of fire by night to guide their 
footsteps, and it has often seemed to me it 
would be such a happy life to lead, to have 


—_ 





only to glance up to that pillar, to know at 
once exactly what is the right and proper 
thing to do. 

It seems to me there are two classes of 
people in this world.—one class who want to 
do right, and another who do not care par- 
ticularly whether they do right or do wrong, 
so they can have the best of every thing and 
with the least trouble. The latter class, I 
presume, know nothing of the trials of those 
who ‘hunger and thirst after righteousness.”’ 
Did you never think what a wonderful ex- 
pression that is, hungering and thirsting aft- 
er righteousness? It came in the first part 
of our Savior’s first great sermon. Hunger- 
ing and thirsting after righteousness is 
climbing up toward God, for God is all 
righteousness. Right near this little text, 
our Savior says, ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.’’ Both these 
texts give us the promise, that one who is 
really in earnest about trying to do right 
shall not go far astray, for the one tells us 
we shall eventually see God; and the other, 
that this hungering and thirsting shall be 
fully satisfied, or that we shall be filled. 
Filled with righteousness! is it not a promise 
great enough to encourage us to hold on? 


Is it an easy thing to do right? In one 
sense it is, and in another it isn’t. It seems 
an easy thing to want to do right ; but when 
we buckle right down to the business of al- 
ways wanting to do right, no matter what 
temptations may stand in the way, I tell 
you it is a great task. Then again, when 
you want to do right you many times make 
mistakes. What one thinks right, another 
doesn’t; and who is to decide, where both 
are honestly trying to do that which they 
think right? The way the Bible points out 
in such matters is to leave it to some mutual 
friend; and if both parties have God for a 
mutual friend, will he not guide them to a 
happy settlement of their different ways of 
looking at things? ‘T’o be sure, he will; and 
those who make a practice of going to God 
in prayer for guidance in matters of difficul- 
ty will very soon so nearly agree that we 
virtually say that God has guided them in 
straight paths. It will not do for each one 
to say he is guided by God and his own con- 
science alone, and thus ignore the opinions 
of those about him, for we meet God through 
our fellow-men, as surely as we meet him in 
the solitude of our closets. Jesus said we 
are to love God with all our heart and soul 
and strength; and had he stopped there, we 
might possibly have had a chance to claim 
that we need not consider our fellow-men; 
but almost right in the same breath he says, 
‘And thy neighbor as thyself.”’ I believe this 
command holds good all the way through, 
friends. If you are going to strive for God’s 
ohm pre blessings, you must love your neigh- 

ors; and even should they prove unlove- 
able, and exceedingly trying, you must love 
them still, and keep on trying to fulfill the 
spirit of this command. The straight wa 
that God points out to every Christian will 
surely lead into pretty close companionship 
with the people about and near him. If he 
can not get on, and see God through them, 
he probably can’t anywhere. Quite a num- 
ber have written me that they would like to 
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come and work for me, for that, after hav- 
ing read these Home Papers, they feel as if 
they could really enjoy trying to live a Chris- 
tian life, if they could have the atmosphere 
and surroundings of such an establishment 
as ours. They often tell of the low state of 
the Christian element where they are, and 
of the difficulties that surround one who 
tries to climb ne higher, with so little en- 
couragement as they get from such surround- 
ings. My friend, such feelings, if you have 
ever had them, come from Satan. If you are 
disgusted with the state of affairs where you 
are, you will most probably be so here. 
Those who meet me during my every-day 
life do not find me much if any different 
from the common run of people, and, with 
sadness I say it, perhaps with no more spir- 
ituality. The point I wish to make is this: 
God does not think it best to make your path 
to the celestial city a straight and easy one; 
and it would surely spoil you for a good and 
tried soldier of the cross, if it were so. Nay, 
further: he has very likely seen fit to leave 
your path to a certain extent obscure, so that 
you do not even know which is right at all 
times, nor which is wrong, without coming 
to him over and over again, and also going 
to your fellow-men over and over again. 
know this is humiliating, and, in a sense, 
discouraging ; but we need humbling, and I 
am not certain we do not need repeated dis- 
couragements. We need to lose courage in 
trusting our own weak judgment, but never 
in trusting God. Were this not so, we should 
get proud. You have, many of you, great 
faith and confidence in me. Do you not 
know that, if it were not for discourage- 
ments and difliculties I should be almost 
sure to get proud and overbearing? May 
God forgive me for getting so sometimes, as 
it is. If my way were plain, and I always 
did every thing wisely, or I knew right from 
wrong without asking God oz my fellow-men 
for advice and counsel, that very wisdom, in 
the hands of one weak human being, would 
be to my harm. 

At our Sabbath-school a short time ago, 
the matter of answers to prayer was being 
discussed. One whom I have learned to re- 
spect,and whose opinions I value most high- 
ly, said God could not answer a prayer to the 
effect that all difficulties might be removed 
out of our way. Did you ever think of that 
before, my friends ? 

Should you ever come here to Medina, you 
would likely find a few who would tell you 
that I had helped them on the way to eternal 
life, and those few would be the ones whom 
I have met in ourcounty jail. I found them 
in trouble, and eager to listen to me, even 
when I talked of God and the Bible; and 
for some reason that I don’t quite under- 
stand myself, I can always talk to those in 
trouble in a way I can not to those who.have 
liberty and opportunity to go about and talk 
to whom they choose. Perhaps, too, God 
has called me to this particular labor, and 
has endowed me with a gift for prison work. 

Last Sabbath evening, after the young 
people’s prayer-meeting, I was told there 
was a horse-thief in the jail. A ‘ horse- 
thief!”’ How the words strikeon one’s ears! 
The people, the papers, laugh and joke at 





such an event,and hardly seem to think any 
thing more is demanded, but to rejoice that 
the thief is caught. I, too, rejoiced that the 
thief was caught; but as I remembered the 
sad stories I had heard from similar ones 
thus situated, I longed to sit down by his 
side in that lonely cell, and see if there was 
not, after all, away down deep, a human 
heart in spite of the name he had perhaps 
justly earned, of being a horse-thief. He 
was glad to see me. In fact, after I tell my 
errand, and make them understand the na- 
ture of my work, these poor fellows are al- 
ways glad to see me. I told him I knew lit- 
tle of the laws of our land, and, in fact, they 
were outside of my line of work. It was the 
laws of God I had come to speak with him 
about. There was little for him to debate 
about in his own mind now, in regard to the 
way he should take, for, to human eyes, that 
way was straight enough before him now, 
and it led to the penitentiary and years of 
servitude. Why should he or any one else 
think of such a piece of folly as stealing a 
horse, with the idea that the money that 
came from it could bring one spark of hap- 
piness, whether he were caught or not ? 
Gently, gently, friends. In our blind ignor- 
ance of the hearts and lives of others, how 
often we unjustly condemn! He was guilty 
thus far: His home was in Wisconsin, 
where he lived with his brother, the children 
of Christian parents; but, like many other 
boys, they got into bad company, and learn- 
ed to dvink, swear, and serve Satan. They 
had planned to come to Ohio to hunt for 
work, and his brother purchased a horse and 
buggy, saying he could probably. sell it for as 
a 1, or more, after they were through the 
rip. 

After the horse and buggy were sold, our 
friend learned, for the first time, that it was 
only hired from a livery stable. He plead 
with his brother to write at once back to 
their father, and have him purchase the out- 
fit of the livery-man, and save them from 
trouble. The brother would not,and threat- 
ened him if he gave any clew to their where- 
abouts. What was his duty? My friend, 
would you hand a brother over to the peni- 
tentiary, if his secret were intrusted to you? 
For three long years he held this secret, and 
it made him unhappy and miserable. If 
they were discovered, of course he shared 
the punishment as an accomplice. He had 
no witness to prove that he was not one. He 
dared not write a word home, but remained 
a poor castaway from friends and kin. At 
length he confided the secret to a man he 
worked for, and asked his advice. After a 
time he bad trouble with this friend, and be- 
fore he had time to think, the message flew 
on the wires, an officer approached, and, 
with the irons on his wrists, he was a pris- 
oner. In one sense it was a relief to him. 
Now he could write to his mother, without 
fear, and he had written to her just before | 
found him. His brother had left him in an- 
ger,some time before,and there was no hope 
that he would come to his deliverance. The 
scorn and derision of the world were turned 
upon him. His past life had been rather 
bad, so even that could not be offered in his 
defense. Every avenue was cut off. He 
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could not drown the thoughts of the future 
in drink, as men foolishly try to do some- 
times. I opened the Bible and read,— 

Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy la- 
den, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart; and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For 
my ape is easy, and my burden is light.—MATTHEW 
11; 28—80. 

He had learned the same verses years ago 
in the Sunday-school, but he never under- 
stood their meaning until now. I turned 
the Bible and read to him in nr steam oe 
How bright and hopeful, and how full of 
comfort seemed those words ! they were so 
to him, and so to me. Thank God there is 
a haven of rest, always open to such as he. 
In his traveling about in that uneasy way he 
had once sold Moody’s ** Best Thoughts and 
Discourses,’ but he never read it, even 
when he earried it about. Now he could 
read it, just as he eould read his Bible. He 
even began to get glimpses, during that one 
short Sunday evening, of the great truth, 
that troubles, and this great trouble, are 
sent by God in loving kindness. It was bet- 
ter, far better, that he had been stopped by 
these iron bars and stone walls. Even the 
world’s scorn would not harm, with Jesus by 
his side. Itold him more trials would come, 
and that he would find it hard work to hold 
to the cross and lead a Christian life, but 
that with each struggle and trial, would 
come a corresponding reward, sooner or la- 
ter. The sunshine that comes from the rifts 
in the clouds through which we catch faint 
glimpses of heaven, are all the brighter and 
sweeter because of the dark clouds that have 
hovered over and threatened us for days, 
and it may be weeks, past. 

“Friend H., which would make your 
mother happier, to know that you had be- 
come an earnest and humble Christian, or 
that you had become President of the United 
States ?”’ 

“To know that I had becomea humble and 
earnest Christian.” 


‘+ And who is there in this world that is a | 


better friend of yours, or whose judgment is 
wiser and truer, in matters that pertain to 
your highest good, than your mother ?”’ 

‘** No one.”’ 

‘“Then by your own acknowlegment, my 
friend, I present to you to-night, in this 
prison, the offer of a position in the army of 
the Lord, that is above and beyond any that 
man can confer; for it gives you not only 
peace and happiness here in this world, but 
a crown of glory and eternal life in the world 
to come.” 

Dear reader, I extend to you the same of- 
fer. It is not an offer coming from me, but 
from God your Creator. The offer has been 
open since the foundation of the world. It 
is not an offer of an easy time, free from 
hardships, but it is, on the contrary, a life 
full of toil and care. It isa life full of dis- 
agreeable duties, or duties that the world 
may term such. It is a life full of perplexi- 
ties and difficult places, where your way is a 
great —— times not plain; but if you push 
ahead as far as you can see, a way will be 
always opened up to you, and you will event- 
ually go on rejoicing. It is a life wherein 
you will often be called upon to approach, 





people you feel you want nothing to do with 
and, further still, you will be called upon to 
**do good to those who hate you;” but if 
you push forward, you will find you go not 
alone. If you evade any of these calls, or 
shrink back from your duties and responsi- 
bilities in a cowardly way, darkness and 
doubt will come, for God wants none but the 
true and the brave. The enemies you will 
have to meet are principally those in your 
own heart; and if you make them come 
down under your foot, you have little to fear 
from any other. You may set it down, that 
when any Christian has much difficulty with 
his near neighbors, it is an indication that 
these foes in his own heart are unconquered. 

Many times we are tempted to wish the 
way God has laid out were not such a very 
narrow as well as straight way. We chafe 
against being hampered and pressed up 
against so closely on all sides. And yet we 
know by experience that there is no true 
happiness except by holding close to the 
promptings of that still small voice of con- 
science. The temptation is often very great 
to waste a little time, instead of holding 
on steadily tothe duties we know ought not 
to be neglected ; but we know by past expe- 
rience, that this little indulgence brings a 
lack of Christian peace and enjoyment, just 
as a faithful holding-on to even tiresome 
duties brings peace and happiness after the 
task is over. The consciousness of some- 
thing constantly on one’s mind that ought 
to be attended to, and yet is not, is any thing 
but a pleasant feeling, and yet how often we 
do this, over and over ! 

To those who are already professing Chris- 
tians, I would say, Do not be uneasy, if God 
does not see fit to make your path clear and 
plain. How much progress would a child 
ever make in mathematics, if his teacher 
should perform all the examples for him, or 
spare him the mental labor and discipline he 
would get from working them out for him- 
self? How long would an inventor en- 
joy his work, if the results he achieved were 
not dug out, little by little, by hard labor ? 
Well, so itis in the task of building up Chris- 
tian character. Difficulties, and oe 
but difficulties, can give us the growth an 
discipline that fit us to be useful here, and, 
for aught I know, to be of use in the world 
tocome. Not that one should rush into dif- 
ficulty, nor that he should by any means 
ae difficulty upon himself; for one who 
would do that could not be a Christian ; 
but when, after doing the very best he 
could, difficulties meet him, thick and fast, 
he swerves not a particle, but, with a prayer 
for help and guidance, braves it through. 
Fight, if fighting seems to be the thing, but 
let it all be done on the line of doing good 
to those who hate you, and never for an in- 
stant lose faith in the rules laid down by 
our Savior for meeting and conquering evil. 

A few years ago, when our present facto- 
ry was in process of building, one —— as I 
was going home to dinner, the weight of 
cares and the number of difficulties ahead 
seemed so —_ as to be more than I could 
bear. As I had the whole street to myself, I 
talked aloud to God, and told him of my tri- 
als, and plead with him to showme if it was 
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his will that I should go on with this great 
amount of work, that I seemed breakin 
down under. It seemed to be his will that 
should go on; but, like Paul’s thorn in the 
flesh, there seemed to come a promise that 
he would guide, if I kept on and did the best 
I could. I remember org jogeone aloud, at 
the time, to the effect that, if [ came ee 
with all these cares and trials successfully, 
no one ever need despair, who is putting his 
whole trust in God. I can look back now, 
and review these answers as they came, one 
byone. The building is completed, and now 
no mortgage rests on it or on any of the 
property Lown. Theapiary of 500 hives, for 
queen-rearing, which was then one of my 
perplexing problems, is finished, and in 
working order, and succeeds beyond what I 
scarcely dared hope for. The economy of 
labor is such that a single man can attend 
to the whole, the greater part of the year. 
The A BC book is finished, and now goes 
almost daily to every part of the world, 
where the English language is spoken. My 
health, that so many times threatened to 
ive away, is now better than it ever was be- 
ore in the world, and I not only keep up 
the GLEANINGS, but, through God’s mercy, 
have, during this past summer, been ena- 
bled to give the children a bee journal too, 
at the middle of every month. As often as 
health seemed to give away, I have prayed 
for wisdom in the care of it, and a pathway 
has been opened. Although I do a large 
amount of writing, besides reading all your 
letters, I am almost every hour out in the 
open air, among the honey-plants, and fruits 
and vegetables. Last, but not ieast, God 
has led me through the tangled and perplex- 
ing matter as to what was the path of duty 
in regard to friend Burch’s failure. Ail 
claims have been settled except one, if I am 
correct, and in a way that few, if any, can 
find a word of fault. I have lost some mon- 
ey, but the money belonged to God all the 
time, and I am not afraid to let it all rest in 
his hands, or, if he wills, to hold it to be 


used as he directs. He has sent me difficul- |, 


ties and trials, but he has led me through 
them. Would it have been better for me if 
he had, in answer to my prayers, taken these 
difficulties away, instead of having helped 
me to fight my way through them? Would 
I have been better prepared to help you, my 
friends, through the difficulties you come to 
me with almost daily? 

Blessed be the name of the Lord ! 

But let all those that put their trust in thee re- 
joice: let them ever shout for joy, because thou de- 
tendest them: let them also that love thy name be 
joyfulin thee. For thou, Lord, wilt biess the right- 
eous; with favor wilt thou compass him as witha 
shield.—Psauo 5:11, 12. 


“Remindery,” 


Or Department for duties to be attended to 
this month. 











URING this month, beginners had bet- 

ter get their stocks in wintering trim. 

Old hands may wait a month later, if 

they choose. What I mean by wintering 
trim, is to unite, or, by other means, make 





every hive a full colony. At the same time, 
feed until they have their combs bulged with 
sealed stores. No colony that is to be winter- 
ed ought to be queenless this month. Ifyou 
wish to sell queens this month, unite the 
colony that was rearing queens, with one 
that had a queen during the month, that the 
wintered colony may have no break in hav- 
ing bees of all ages. For instance, it is well 
agreed that colonies made up of queen-rear- 
ing nuclei do not winter as well as one that 
has had a queen, producing young bees right 
along day after day, through the whole fall. 
The united nuclei having been, many or 
all of them, without a laying queen for a 
considerable part of the time, will have plen- 
ty of bees, porners. but the ages do not 
come right along like the normal colony, and 
therefore we may find them, say next April, 
with a few bees of so near an age that they 
die off all so near the same time, the bees 
seem to be gone all at once. Avoid such a 
contingency, by having young bees hatching 
out every day during this month and the 
next, in all colonies that are to be wintered. 
If honey is coming from the fields to keep up 
this brood-rearing, well and good; but if it 
isn’t, feed. Feed granulated sugar; and at 
present I know of no simpler and cheaper 
plan of renee, than the bread-pan feeder 
described and illustrated about a year ago. 
The general advice I would give would be to 
winter in chaff hives, on their summer 
stands, and I would put them in these chaff 
hives now. If you make your own chaff 
hives, now isa good time to save up nice 
clean soft chaff. Pack it in large sacks of 
burlap, and put overhead in the barn, where 
it can be kept clean and nice until wanted. 
Have your bees, hives, and every thing else, 
peo | for winter long before frost comes, 
and have them not only in fair order, but 
have every colony extra good, and then you 
can take the weather as it comes, expected 
or unexpected. It may be well to keep in 
mind that we always have some weather we 
didn’t expect; therefore, be ready for it. 
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Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness; for they shail be filled.—MArrT. 5: 6. 


WE have to-day, Aug. 29th, 5260 subscribers. 


WE have now on our 10-cent counter, rope halters, 
surprisingly good, and well made for the money. [f 
asample is wanted by mail, the postage will be 8 c. 


Tue smoker-spring, illustrated in the Aug. JUVE- 
NILE, should be oiled when it is first put on; and, in 
fact, any smoker-spring should be kept well oiled if 
you wish it to work nicely, and not break. 
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I wiLu pay 10c for extra nice clover or basswood 
honey, delivered here, until further notice. 


AS we go to press, more reports come of the bees 
booming, and the woods roaring with honey-dew. 
How wonderful are thy works, O Lord! 


THE clerk who opens the letters says, please don’t 
send any more bees and cueens in letters. When 
they reach us, they are a nasty, mashed-up mess, 





ALMOST every letter tells of bees a booming, and 
we are sending out sections, fin., and extractors, 
almost as we do in June, only we send them by next 
train usually. ee 


Mrs. HARRISON sends the following, just as we go 


to press:— 

Our bees are booming; they have stored 1000 lbs. 
of comb honey during the past ten days, and still it 
comes. It is the best continuous flow I ever saw in 
August. Mrs. L. HARRISON, 

Peoria, IL, Aug. 25, 1882. 


By one of my blunders, the price of Harmony of 
the Gospels was put 25c, when it should have been 
35. Will the friends who have sent 25, please send 
the other 10 cents the first time they order again, 
that I may not lose on the little books which, I think 
you will all agree, are very cheap indecd at 35 cents? 





FRIEND CARROLL writes us it was a ‘‘ mistake in 
the printing’’ that gave the impression that the 
queen that produced so much honey was a grand- 
daughter of the Hayhurst Cyprian queen; and, in 
fact, the matter is stated plainly, when we come to 
look at it, that she was a daughter of a dollar queen 
we sold him in August, 1880. See page 376, Aug. No. 


THERE is a great deal more carelessness, in this 
world, than downright dishonesty, but the two run 
so closely together, it seems, many times, hard to 
tell where one commences and the other ceases. 
One who hungers and thirsts after righteousness, 
can not very well be careless with the money or 
property of others, when entrusted to his care. 


FRIEND KINGSLEY, of Greeneville, Tenn., sent us 
some of the largest and handsomest worker bees we 
ever saw, which he calls ** Kingsley’s improved Holy- 
Land bees.””’ They look a good deal like our bees 
from the “honey queen,” but are, if any thing, a 
little ahead. I am inclined to think a cross between 
the Italians and Holy-Lands is, in many respects, 
ahead of either races, pure. 








I HAVE paid the three unsettled claims mentioned 
last month, and one other, so that I have now paid 
out altogether in settling Mr. Burch’s debts as fo!- 
lows: 


Byree Walker, - . - - - $115.50. 
.E. Griggs, - - - + . - 10.50. 
A. F, Stauffer, : 132.50. 
R. H. Gager, - - - - - - 6.76. 
W. N. Ramsey, - - - . - 25.00. 
R. Johnson, - - - - - 40,00, 
W. Dickerson, - - - - - 14.00. 
H. J. Alvis, . - - - - - 6.65. 

Total - - - - - = $350.91. 


Two kind friends have sent me money to help pay 
what I have lost in the Burch business, with a sug- 
gestion that my friends may be allowed to make it 
uptome. While I thank you, and thank God for 
this new evidence of his kind, loving care, if these 
same friends will excuse me, I would rather place 
it to their credit until they need something from us. 
He will send me all the means I need to do His will. 


By buying 100,000 in one lot, we have been enabled 
to furnish the good strong envelopes, such as we use 
in our correspondence, for only 5 c. per bunch of 25; 








10 bunches for 45 c., or 100 bunches for $4.00. Your 
business card will be neatly printed on them for 30. 
per hundred; $1.00 per thousand, or $8.00 for 10,000, 
additional. As they are a pretty heavy envelope, 
the postage on them is 4c. a package of 25. 


WE are glad to announce to the juveniles, that the 
“wheelbarrow” has been replenished with 2000 nice 
new 5c Sunday-school books; 500 each of “Sheer 
Off,”” “Silver Keys,” ‘Rescued from Egypt,” and 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.”” We have alse got a lot of 
“Ten Nights in a Bar-Room,” by T.S. Arthur, which 
we sell at three cents each. Any of the above will be 
mailed on receipt of the price, and two cents more 
for postage and packing. 


ANOTHER DRONE-TRAP. 

It seems to have become quite the fashion to de- 
stroy the drones from all hives, where they are not 
wanted, and doubtless it is a good move in the right 
direction, in the way of getting improved stock. 
The Jones bee-guard is for the purpose of fastening 
the drones either out or in the hive; but somebody 
suggests, if you fasten them out, all they have to do 
is to fly to some other hive and go in there. To pre- 
vent this, our friend J. D. Black, Brandon, Iowa, 
boxes them up so they can’t get off to do mischief 
elsewhere. The entrance to the hive is closed so as 
to just let the workers pass, and then a tin tube con- 
ducts the drones into a box covered with a strip of 
glass. Ateach side of the glass strips are spaces to 
allow workers to get out should they by mistake 
take the tube: but the drones can not follow them, 
neither can they go back into the hive by the tube, 
for the end of the tube projects into the box a little 
way. No doubt but the device will work, but it 
seems to me a little complicated. If I am correct, 
the idea is quite an old one. 


HON&Y-DEW. 

A FEW days ago, a neighbor came over to inform 
me that they had had a honey shower, and that he 
saw the honey fall from the air, and his bees were 
just making the woods roar in getting it off from 
the leaves. I went over, and, sure enough, there 
were traces of it on the leaves of all kinds, but it 
had dried up so the bees were not working on it. He 
said, at the time it fell he heard it on his hat, and 
felt it on his hands; but when asked if he had tasted 
it on his hat or hands, said he did not. This was about 
five miles north. Neighbor Rice, who lives about 
nine miles south, came up about the same time, and 
said his bees were also getting honey-dew, and that 
it was around them everywhere. In going from 
home a mile or two, he found it just the same, but 
that it was chiefly on the maple-trees. Althoughour 
bees are working more than usual for August, and 
do not trouble us at all in the way of robbing. or 
coming into the factory, I can not find they are work- 
ing on the trees at all. The honey seems to me 
about like that from red clover. Please go out in- 
to the woods, about seven in the morning, friends, 
and see if your bees are working on the maple 
leaves. If they are, please investigate. If honey 
really does rain down from the clouds like the man- 
na of old, we should really like to know it. 


THE NEW JONES PAILS AND BOXES, AND LABELS FOR 
HONEY. 

FRIEND JONES has sent us samples of his improve- 
ment in honey-pails. The cover goes on exactly like 
the cover on the ordinary quart tin fruit-can. This 
enables us, by the use of cement, wax, or a mixture 
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of rosin and wax, v0 make the package honey-tight, 
without any soldering, and therefore the same can 
or pail can be opened without in any way hurting or 
injuring the pail, admitting of using it many times 
over for honey. Our quotations for his new labels, 
as given in the August JUVENILE, were, by an error, 
too low. The prices will be per thousand as follows: 
For 5-lb. pails, $9.50; 244-lb. pails, $6.50. These two 
sizes of pails are made with our common fruit-can 
top and bottoms, as mentioned above. The 5-ib. pail 
is 63%; inches high, and the 2% lb., 3% inches high. 
Diameter of both, 44% inches. The bails are attached 
to the top piece only, and lie down fiat, so as to be 
entirely out of the way in packing. Labels for the 
1-lb. and %-lb. boxes are $4.00 and $2.60 per thousand 
respectively; the diameter of these two is 2% 
inches, and the height respectively, 4°; and 24%. The 
44 lb. and !4 lb. are the same as heretofore, and the 
labels cost $2.00 and $1.00 per thousand respectively. 
Round labels, for the cover, are $1.50 per thousand. 
We can furnish these pails and boxes at the prices 
given in our pricelist. Jones pails at the same rates 
as the Dadant pails. None of the new labels are yet 
received. 








OBITUARY. 


TO THE MEMORY OF MR. A. F. MOON. 
N the calm and beautiful summer morning of 
G August 2d, 1882, while the dewdrops still 
sparkled like gems among the flowers, and 
the birds sang out their joyous lay like the first 
sweet voice of spring, the messenger of death stalked 
into the peaceful little city of Rome, Ga., and the 
reaper laid his hands upon our suffering friend, Mr. 
A. F. Moon. In a few short hours his pains on earth 
were ended, and his spirit had wafted its flight to 
the bosom of Him who gave it. 

Mr. Moon came to the city of Rome several years 
ago from Michigan, and engaged extensively in bee 
culture. He established and edited the Bee World 
for a number of years, and will ever rank high on 
this continent in the annals of his vocation, and be 
looked upon, in the memory of the well-informed 
lovers of scientific apiculture, as the father of that 
new industry in the Empire State of the South. He 
had the misfortune of injuring his ankle a few years 
since, which finally rendered necessary the amputa- 
tion of his limb; but he continued to grow worse, 
until it again became necessary to resort to the 
surgical knife; but, alas! he was beyond the power 
of physicians to cure, and lingered but a few days 
longer, when death gave him that relief that he 
failed to find in life. 

I hope, dear readers, that many of you of the bee- 
keeping fraternity feel and know in your own hearts 
the worth of our deceased friend, and realize that 
(as a bee-world) “‘a great man has died in Israel.”’ 
Mr. Moon contributed largely to the interests of the 
bee-keepers of our country; and when I was but a 
lad taking my iuitiatory lessonsin the sweet science, 
I often reaped the benefits of his friendly advice. 
Though J am but a youth now, and chronicle with 
sadness his untimely death, when years have past, 
and he shall quietly sleep beneath the sod while 
the golden-banded Italians sip honey from the flowers 
which weep over the graye of their master, my 
memory will still respect him as a friend, and honor 
him as a pioneer in the science of apiculture. 


CHAS. R. MITCHELL. 
Hawkinsville, Ga., Aug., 1882. 





Ihave for several years had a very pleasant 
correspondence with Mr. Moon, and he has 
often spoken of his misfortunes and his wan- 
ing health. Our readers will remember the 
last letter from him, given in the Home 
Papers of the June No. He felt then that 
death was staring him in the face, and that 
plaintive ‘‘ what shall I do?” has rung in 
my ears many a time since then. Let us 
hope that his extremity was God’s oppor- 
tunity, and that, through death, he has pass- 
ed into that eternal life. 


A great sorrow has fallen upon our household. 
Little Thekla, who came to us in our Cyprus home, 
closed her eyes in death on the 5th of July, at Bey- 
rout. She had been with us but ten months, yet her 
sweet face and gentle, playful ways had taken com- 
plete possession of our hearts, She was always such 
ahappy little body that our home seems very lonely 
without her, and our hearts are sad indeed. With 
kindest regards, FRANK BENTON. 

Larnaca, Cyprus July 31, 1882. 

May God help you in your bereavement 
dear friend, in your far-away home, and 
may_this afiliction tend to draw you toward 
Him who giveth and taketh away. 








Conéentions. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





ale TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 

Sept. 19.—Central Michigan Ree-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion at Lansing. in Capi'ol Building. 

Oct.—The Union Bee-Keepers’ Association of Clack- 
amas Co., Oregon, at Oregon City. (Date of 
month not given.) 

Oct. 3.—The North American Bee- Keepers’ Society 
at Cincinnati, O., in Washinton Park Hall. 

Oct. 18.—The Union Bee-Keepers’ Association of 
Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia, at Ha- 
gerstown, Md., in court-house. 

Nov. 1.—New Jersey and Eastern Convention at 
New Brunswick, N. J. 








The Central Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet September 19th, at Lansing, in the Capitol 
Building. ecall the meeting two weeks before 
the annual fair of the Central Michigan agricultural 
society meets, for the purpose of making the final 
arrangements for a large exhibit of bees, honey. 
and apiarian supplies. A cordial welcome is ex- 
tended to bee-keepers everywhere. The meeting 
will be of especial interest, and a large attendance 
is expected. E. N. Woop, Secretary. 


Friend Cook sends us the following :— 
THE NATIONAL CONVENTION, 


The next meeting of the National Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation promises to be a grand success. Such men 
as D. A. Jones, A. I. Root, James Heddon, O. O. Pop- 
pleton, and Dr. J. P. H. Brown have already promis- 
ed attendance. 

It is expected that the association will visit, in a 
body, the apiary of Mr. Hill, of Mount Pleasant, 
breve is one of the best conducted in the United 

tates. 

Mr. D. A, Jones will exhibit specimens of the bees 
of the Indies, including the famous Apis dorsata. 

There will also be exhibited at each intermission, 
microscopic preparations, showing structure of the 
sting, mouth-parts, etc., and of the so-called dry 
freces of bees. 

Let some neo honyt of each leading city look aft- 
er railroad rates. it will be the last week of the 
great Cincinnati Exposition. This is a great attrac- 
tion, and will make it easy to secure reduced rates. 
Round trip tickets from troit are promised for 
$5.00. A. J. CooK, President. 
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Honey Column. 


Under this head will be inserted, free of charge, the names of 
allthose having honey to sell, as well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
sible. Asa general thing, I would not advise you to send your 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near home, where 
you can look after it, itis often a very goodway. By all means, 
develop your home market. For 25 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in Fg dooryara, with the words, ‘* Honey 
for Sale, ’’ ame 2 painted. “1f wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
postage. Boards saying ‘* Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same 


pice. 














CITY MARKETS. 


CLEVELAND. — Honey. — Honey has arrived quite 
freely the past week, and price has dropped to 22 c. 
per Ib. for white sections; at this the market has 
been only moderately active. Buyers seem to be 
waiting for further decline before laying in stock; 
at present they buy only for their daily trade. We 
hope to be able to hold present prices. Two-pound 
sections we can not quote, having received none so 
far, but would be about 2 cts. less. Extracted, none 
moving; will probably start at 12 tol4. Waa, 25 to 
28 ets. A. C. KENDEL. 

Cleveland, O., Aug. 17, 1882. 

Boston.—Honey.— We quote you our market as 
follows: One-pound sections, 25c.; two-pound sec- 
tions, 22c.; extracted, 122@15e. Beeswax, 25 cents. 

Boston, Aug. 23, 1882. CROCKER & BLAKE. 


New YorK.—Honey.—The following are the views 
of our honey market: —Buck wheat comb honey, L2@ 
3c per Ib.; Southern strained, 85@90c per gal.; San 
Domingo and Cuban, 85@90c per gal.; California ex- 
tracted, 13e per lb.; white clover, extracted, 12c per 
lb. No arrivals of new comb honey yet. 

aps ag very small, and finds ready 


sale at 27@29e per 
H. K. & F. B. ToursBer & Co. 


New York, Aug. 24, 1882. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—The demand is good for ex- 
tracted honey in small packages, especially 1-pound 
jars. Itis very good for manufacturing purposes, 
in lots of a barrel or more. The improvement in the 
demand for extracted honey is very encouraging in- 
deed. I have at the present time on the way (and 
partly at depot and wharf now) more than a hundred 
barrels of honey, which will all be sold in less than a 
mouth, if the present demand continues. We pay 
7@ 0c. on arrival, according to quality. There is an 
occasional call for comb honey, but there is none on 
the market. Would pay 16@20c. for choice article, 
on arrival. Beeswax is scarce, and brings 20@25 cts. 

CINCINNATI, O., Aug. 22, 1882. Cuas. F. Muta. 

CaicaAco.—Honey.— Shipments of light extracted 
honey are coming in steadily, for which I am payirg 
%c. on arrival. Dark honey is nominal a 7c. 

Beeswar.— 25e. for good bright yellow. 17@22c. for 
dark and off colors. ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 

Chicago, Ill., Aug. 22, 1882. 

DetrO1IT.—Honey.— The honey market is still in- 
active, though small lots are coming in. Grocers are 
not anxious to handle it until the demand is stimu- 
lated by cooler weather. A few sales have been 
made at 20 cents. Beeswax ranges from 20c. to 25c. 

Detroit, Aug. 28, 1882. A. B. WEED. 


Lr. Louis —Beeswax— Firm, 30@3'\c rib. Very 
scarce, R. C. GREER & Co. 
St. Louis, Aug. 26, 1882. 


One and a half tons of extracted, well-ripened, 
white-clover honey, in 30-Ib. tin cans, for which I will 
take 11 ets. per lb., can included, and delivered free 
on cars here. Samples sent free. JNO. OLSEN. 

Nashotah, Waukesha Co., Wis., Aug. 15, 1882. 

I have 3000 lbs. of honey which I will deliver on 
board of cars at Shellsburgh. Extracted honey in tin 
cans and pegged kegs, holding from 65 to 115 lbs., at 
ll cents per Ib.,and in barrels holding from 325 to 440 
lbs., at 10% cts. per Ib. Barrels, kegs, and cans, 
thrown in. Guaranteed pure white clover and bass- 
wood honey. ROBERT QUINN. 

Shellsburgh, Benton Co., la., August 15, 1882. 





I want to buy a barrel or twoof good fair honey in 
waxed barrels. Jos. C. DEEM. 
Knightstown, Ind., Aug. 21, 1882. 


HOW TO SELL EXTRACTED HONEY. 


I have had my extracted honey on the market just 
two days, in all our leading groceries, and it is sell- 
ing worse than in buckwheat-cake time. It is put 
up neatly in % lb. and 1lb. tumblers, and in pint 
fruit-jars. all nicely labeled, and placed on a honey- 
stand neatly varnished and lettered; on one shelf, 4 
lb.; 2, L1b.; 3, 1% lbs. Now I want to know if you 
always keep extracted honey on hand, and if you 
can readily supply me with all I want between this 
and next spring, if it should be 10 or 20, or even 
50,000 Ibs., as 1 intend to put it in all surrounding 
towns; and at the rate honey is going, mine will be 
all gone very soon. GEO. F, WILLIAMS. 

New Philadelphia, U , Aug. 3, 1882. 











Y SENDING YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS on 
postal card I will send you my 16-page circular 
of Italian, Cyprian, and Holy-Land Bees, Queens, 
and Apiarian Supplies, ete. H. H. BROWN, 
4tfd Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


GERMAN CARP! 


For stocking ponds; also Golden Orfes, @ variety 
of Goldtish, ete. For particulars, address 
MUTH & ECKARDT, 
8-10d Mt. Healthy, Hamilton Co., Ohio. 


SEE! SEE! SEE! 


The Bes-Keepsr's Exchange. 


A live, progressive monthly, edited by practical 
bee-keepers, and .richly worth the subscription 
price, which is $1.00 per annum, postpaid, or three 
months on trial for 25 cents. Sample copy free, in- 
cluding our price list of Apiarian Supplies. You 
will consult your best interests by securing a copy 
before you order. Address 
4tfd HOUCK & PEET, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


EE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. Every thing used. 
Bera LEWIS & DETWILER Manufacturers, 
vo 


Toledo, Ohio. 
aee SALE CHEAP, 40 colonies of Italian Dees. 
9 E. H. TRUMPER, Hillsdale, Mich. 


PLEASE NOTICE 


The price of tested queens in W. Z. Hutchinson's 
advertisement, page 470. He has a large stock of 
fine queens on band, and can fill orders promptly. 





CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS. 


BRED FROM AN IMPORTED MOTHER, 


Untested, - - - . . - - - 75 
Tested, - . : - - - - - $150 
Also Turner and Cuthbert Raspberry plants. Best 
red varietes, for fruit and honey; Gregg and Mam- 
moth Clusters, best black varieties; 20 varieties of 
jos ~ tangy Basswood and Tulip tree, or Poplar 
seedlings. Peach and other fruit and ornamental 

trees. Correspondence promptly attended to. 

Address D. G. EDMISTON, 

Adrian, Lenawee Co., Mich. 


FOR SAT EB! 

One hundred and fifteen (115) hives of Bees, Cypri- 
an, Italian, and Hybrid, in movable-comb hives, all 
straight comb, made especially for extracted honey. 
Sample hives can be seen at Toronto, during the Ex- 
hibition. Reasons for selling, leaving the country. 

JAS. RUTHERFORD, agent, Box 93, 
9 Strathroy, Ontario, Can. 


1 to 40 Colonies of ITALIAN BEES 


FOR SALE CHEAP! 
Address - OTTO KLEINOW, Detroit, Mich. 
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MEN Y- ALLA yY, 


WENHAM, ESSEX CO., MASS. 


TPALIAN, CYPRIAN, AND HOLY - LAND QUEENS! 


700 LBS. HONEY TO A COLONY OF CYPRIANS! 700! 
We have that race of bees for sale, and find them 
as gentie as any bees, and splendid honey-gatherers. 
Queens prolific, large, and handsome. 


NEW TESTIMONIALS. 

From C. W. Green, Oquawqua, Ill.—The best queens 
I ever had were from you, and they are the best work- 
ers that have been tested here. 

From John Baxter, Pickering, Ontario, Can.—I have 
one queen that I received from you that I would not 
take $10 for. Workers and drones are we)l marked, 
and very bright; young queens are beauties. 

From Fred Lewis, Camden, Maine.—The queen is a 
jewel; $10 would not buy her. They are the best 
honey-gatherers I have. 

Warranted queens, $1.25; the largest, hands»omest, 
selected, $1.50 each. Tested, $2.00 each. No money 
required till queen is received. Queens by return 
mail in most cases. See our advertisement in 
GLE ANINGS for August, page 418. 9a 


A BARGAIN! 


150 Colonies Italian and Holy-Land Bees for sale 
in chaff hives, with movable upper stories, filled with 
new combs, Langstroth frames. Also a hand-power 
circular-saw machine, a good comb mill, platform 
ecale, honey-house, etc. An extra place for hee- 
keeping — plenty of white clover, linn, ete. For 
prices and wervqaiers write to 

BARTH & BRO., 
Petersburgh, Mahoning Oo., Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY 1." 


I have for sale a fine stock 
of the celebrated Bidwell 
variety at 30e per dozen, b $1.10 per 100, 
postpaid. Cumberland Triumph same 
price. Also Manchesters at 75c per dozen. All fine, 
a wo plants, and positively true to yom 
GILLETTE, Le ) Roy, Genesee Co., 


BRIGHT ITALIAN QU BN! 


Tam now running 200 nuclei, and having filled all 
my orders, can now send queens by return mail. 
All queens warranted purely mated, ou . -00 each; six 
for $5.00. Tested, $1.50. J.T. WILSON, 
9tfd Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 


NHOICE ITALIAN BEES 
C - ATAB paraaill 





























Warranted Queens, each, $1 00; per % dozen, $5 50 
Dollar 5 00 
1 nine L. frame Cobian with warranted Queen 
(shipped in Simplicity body) 
5 or more, each 
Combs all beautiful and straight — were built from 


” 


erfect satis- 
bred from 


frames of wired fdn. Safe arrival and 
faction guaranteed. My queens are all 
choice imported and improved stock. 
Circular free. J. P. MOORE, 
Box 27, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 


H. P. BOOKWALTER ENGINE! In good order, 
©) forsale cheap, by WATTS BROS., 
9tfd Lumber City, Clearfield Co., Pa. 


C. OLM'S COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE AND CIRCULAR. 
9tfd Cc. OLM, Fonp pu LAC, WIs. 


F those of my customers — should there be any — 
who have failed to receive queens, etc., ordered 
of me, will please write me to that effect. without 
delay, I shall do my best to render satisfaction. 
9d C. 8. LARKIN, Lockport, La. 














)EE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. Every thing used. 
LEWIS & DETWILER, Manufacturers, 
Toledo, Ohio. 





Cyprians Conquered! 


All summer it bas been “ which and t’other”’ with 
me and the Cyprian colony of bees I have; but at 
last [ am ‘boss.”” Bingham’s Conqueror ‘Smoker 
did it. If you want lots of smoke, just ak the right 
time. get a Conqueror smoker of Se 

OOLITTLE. 


_ Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1880 


= AD QUART, 


—FOR— J 


SWEET CLOVER, 


King of all Honey-Producing Plants. 


I want 200 queens in exchange for sweet-clover 
seed. A. SNYDER, 
CLARKSVILLE, ALBANY ©o., N. Y. 


BOUND TO SELL, 


Three lbs. bees and tested queen for $3.00, or 4 Ibs. 
and untested queen, same price. If that don’t suit 
you, send orders at your own price; will either fill 
them or return the money. Fifty colonies to scl 
some way this month. 

9 M. L. WILLIAMS, Vanceburg, Ky. 


SURPRISING! 


How cheap I am selling bees. Send for my prices 
of full mae + 73 you will be sure to buy. 
9d O. A. HOAG, West Union, Cass Co., Mo. 


FIX UP STRONG FOR WINTER NOW! 


Bees by the pound deliver:d at Express Office at 
75 cts. per lb. With every hive taken up 1 will in- 
clude a hybrid queen free. if wanted. 

J.J.K SER, Des Moines (E. S. Sta.), Iowa. 


For SALTZ! 


A 5 horse-power upright Engine and 6 horse-power 
submerged-flue upright Boiler as as new. 
Address H. L. RICHMOND 
St. Johns, Clinton Co., Mich. 


TL pnestroti, , Simplicity and Chaff S 
Hives and SUPPLIE}_ 


Manufactured from patterns got of A. I. Root, and 
sold in the flat, or nailed up. See Root’s prices in 
his price list. Parties wanting supplies from me, 
and having Root’s price list, can see just what they 
want, and how much money to send me. All work 
warranted to be No. 1. 
9tfd $8. D. BUELL, Union City, Branch Co., Mich. 


A HANDY FEEDER. 


QUEENS FOR BREEDING PURPOSES A 
SPECIALTY. 


JOS. M. BROOKS, 
Columbus, Ind., Box 64. 














Cirewlars free. 
4-9d 





MALL FARM AND APIARY FOR SALE CHEAP. 
Property worth about $1500. For particulars, 
address J. B. COLTON, Waverly, wigeier \ al 


W.Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Michigan, 


Makes a specialty of rearing fine Italian queens. All 
queens bred from imported queens, and from the 
best home-bred queens, and the cells built in full 
colonies. No black bees in the vicinity. Single 
queen, $1.00; six queens for $5.00; twelve or more. 
i5e each. Tested queens, $1.50 each. Safe arrival 
er Make money ordeis payable + a 
e 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books on which postage is not oe. 
will be forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of! 
price. 

; In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitti that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good thi 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
yor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
purchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
lowing list, books that I approve, I have marked with 
a*; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, t; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, 8. 

BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

\s many of the bee-books are sent with other goods by freight 
or express, incurring no postage, we give prices separately. 
You will notice, that you can judge of the size of the books very 
well, by the amount required for postage on each. 

Postage.] [Price without postage. 
12| A BC of Bee Culture** Paper 88 
15| A BC of Bee Culture** Cloth 

6 | Cook’s New Manual** Paper 

10 | Cook’s New Manual**. Cloth 

10 | Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping** 

5 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Revised, Paper 

6 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* i Cloth 

10 | Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t 

2 | Dzierzon Theory** 

1 | Extracted Honey, Dadant* 

1 | Honey as F and Medicine 
“Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 

fiction and not facts.~ Putnam’s Sons.. . 

Fuller’s Grape Culturist** 
The Apiary, or Bees, Bee Hives, and Bee Cul- 

ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, England*$ 

MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 
Farm, Stoddard** 
| Barn Plans and Out-Buildings* 
| Book on Birds, Holden* 
5 | Dictionary, 25,000 words and phrases 

| Draining for Profit and Health, Warring... 

10 | Five Acres too Much** 


3| An E 


| 
10 | pee | 
| Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany.. 
| How to Build ‘Hot- Houses, Leuchar$ 
5 | How to Make Candy** 
| How to Paint, Gardner? 
| Hints for Painters, Paper-Hangers, &c*... 
1 | Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook** 
| Lrrigation for the Farm, Garden and Or- 
chard Stewart* 
2 | Onion Culture* 
10 | On the Road to Riches** 
| Play and Profitin my Garden* 
2 | Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)* 
| Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**....... . 
2| Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor* 
| Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller* 
| Strawberry Culturist, Fuller* 
| Sugar Canes and their Products. 
of sugar included* 
| Ten Acres Enough** 
| Tim Bunker Papers* 
| Tracy’s ‘Mother and Her Offspring” 
Harper’s Bros 
2 | Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases... 
| What I know of Farming, Horace Greely.. 
| Wood Engraving, Fuller* 
3| Wood’s Common Objects of the Micro- 
scope** ~ 
BIBLES, HYMN BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 
8 | Bible, good print, neatly bound 
| Ester Ried** . 
10 | Life of Garfield, from Canal Boy to Presi- 
dent, Alger** .... 
10 | Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**.. 
4 | Moody and Sankey’s Gospel Hysins. words 
only, Parts I., IL., and IIL. combined, paper 
6 “ “ “ ow“ “ ‘boards 


> 
“ os .7 
: : words and music, paper 


3 | New Testament in pretty flexible covers.. 
4 | The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life **, 
10 | “The Life of Trust” by Geo. Muller** 
KY ney roe thn mp Me 1 ng all the word Kk 
8 , ‘ ords 
by Jesus, as nearly in their proper order « as we can get them. - 


Sample 


1 





BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 

American Angler, Norris 
American Bird Fancier 
American Fruit Culturist, pee 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard 
American Weeds and Useful Plants 
Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book 
Burr’s Vegetables of America 
Broom Corn and Brooms 
Bommer’s Method of Making 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier 
Can Birds 


ary 
Cements and Glue... 
Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic 
Animals, 20 


Cotton Culture, Lyman 

Cidér Maker’s Manual, Buist 

Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner 

Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets 

Dana’s Muck Manual 

Darwin’s Variations of Animals and Plants... 
2 Vols 5 00 

Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing.. 

Farming by Inches, Barnard 

Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical.... 
Growers) 30 

Fur, Fin, and Feather 

Farming For Boy: 

Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas.... 

jeder | For Pleasure, Henderson......... ‘ 

Gregory On Cab Kose 

prone = re @S.... 

regory On ons 

Guenon On Milch Cows 

Gun, Rod, and Saddle 

Hedges and Evergreens, Warder 

Hoosier Schoolmaster 

Hop Culture 

Harris on The Pig 

How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 

Insects Injurious to Vegetation...Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates, $6 50 

Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy 

Johnson’s How Crops Feed 

Johuson’s How Crops Grow 

Klipparts Wheat Plant........... 

Leavitt’s Facts About Peat........ eee 

Landscape Gardening, Downing. . eulie 

Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Huusekeeper’s Friend, 

Money In The Garden, Quinn 

Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray 

My Ter Rod Farm, Barnard 

My Vinevard at Lakeview 

Practical Butter Book, Willard 

Pear Culture, Fields 

Peach Culture, Fulton’s 

Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn 

Parsons On The Rose 

Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright 

Rhododendrons, Rand 
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The Carpenter’s Steel Square and its Uses,.... 


sone... 2 ridged 

What to Do and How to Do It, in case of.... 
accident, &c 

Youman’s Household Science 

Youatt on Sheep..... .........-e00 pins shen anes 
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You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or other Periodicai with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 

—**Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

inders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
acco to quality. Table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, mailed on application. Send in 
your orders. AL , Medina, Ohio, 





GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
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Sections: $4.50 


ONE-PIECE OR DOVETAILED. 


HIVES 


and all goods correspondingly low. We make 
a specialty, of all styles, of the SIMPLICITY 
HIVE, including the **M. & F.” Chaff Hive, 
with movable upper story, which is growing rapidly 
in favor, as offering superior advantages for winter- 
ing and handling bees at all seasons. We have IM- 
PROVED this hive by making one or both sides 
MOVABLE at an additional cost of l5e per side. 
Wwe manufacture 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


and are agents for 


FLAT-BOTTOMED MAKE. 


Will pay highest price offered in GLEANINGS from 
month to month for beeswax, delivered at depot 
here. 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF APIARIAN 
SUPPLIES, 


MERRIAM & FALCONER, 


JAMESTOWN, - - N. ¥- 
1-124 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 
FOR THE SALE AND MANUFACTURE OF 


+ 
BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES ! 
ROOT’S AND DUNHAM’S FOUNDATION. 

Italian queens a specialty; no eco or other 
races of bees in my apiary, or in the neighborhood. 
AH my queens are bred from imported mothers of 
1 & own importations. P. L. VIALLON, 

Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 


(Juens: ()ucens: (Jueens 


e shall be to fill orders for Queens bred 
4 Lp see of Albinos and_ Italians, by 
mail du the months of August and Sep- 

er, at the following very low prices. 
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each, - - * 
Queens, each, - . 
per half dozen, - - 
“ “ per dozen, o - 
Dollar Queens, each, - - - ~ 
per half dozen, - - - 
peal dozen, - - - - 
Also 100 full colonies in new Langstroth and Caty’s 
improved Langstroth hives with choice young test- 


ed queens. 
1Colony,. -, - =. $800 
3 to Beach, -« - - - “ 7 50 
6tol0i, “ - - - = = = 700 
Same in shi pping*bo: each $1.00 less. We offer 
them at these very ior pelanaae : as we bave more than 
we wish,to winter: They are a bargain to those who 
wish to start in the business or increase the stock 
thay now have. Address your orders with cash to 
$94 . © WM. W. CARY & SON, 
COLERAIN, FRANKLIN CO., MASSACHUSETTS. 
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100 FULL COLONIES, 


BEES BY THE POUND, 


DOLLAR AND 
TESTED QUEENS 


FOR SALE BY 


JAMES HEDDON, 


DBOWAGIAC, = CASS CO., © MICH. 
6tfd 2" SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


At Kansas Gity, Mo,, 


I BREED PURE ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 
fone Queens, after J une oho o0 ea ueegne Seas tae $2 00 





a ey per % lb., same prices as dollar queens. 
a are bred from best Imported and Home- 


7 warrant my Dollar Queeng to be purely mated; 
and guarantee safe arrival. 

If for any reason the bees do not please you, write 
me fuli particulars, and I will do my best to render 
satisfaction. 

In ordering, please write your name and address 
al Respectfully, 

E. M, HAYHURST, P. O. Box 1131. 


((FOUNDATION!Y) 
WHOLESALE 


—AND-- 


ARETAIL. 


Dealers in Bee Supplies will do well to send for our 
wholesale prices of foundation. We now have the 
most extensive manufactory of foundation in the 
country. We send to all parts of the U. 8S. We 
make all standard styles, and our wax is nowhere to 
be equaled for cleanliness, purity, and beauty. Ex- 
tra thin and bright for sections. All shapes and al! 
sizes. Samples free on request. 

We now quote an advance of 5 cents on the prices 
advertised in our circulars, wholesale or retail. 

. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, HANCOCK ©0., ILL. 


ITALIAN QUEEN FOR 15 CENTS } 


We sell each sui ber who pays the full price,ane 
dollar r year, for the American we nag hg 
beauti! ul,  cateas ed, Italian queen tor 15 cen eae 
ple copy free. Address E. M. HARRISON, 

6tfd Lebanon, Laclede Co., Mo. 


FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUN- 
dation.—High side-walls, 4 to 14 square 
feet to the lb. Circular and samples 
free. J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 

Sole Manufacturers, 
4tfd Sprout Brook, Mont: Cox N. Y. 


Bees By the Pound. 
‘One eM + 8c; Rees 10 Ibs., $7.50. Tested 
«taper VGREEN, Dayton, La Salle Com Ill. 
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